











fast jet cargo 
service to the 
four corners 
of the world 
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It will pay you to utilize Lufthansa’s fast, frequent 
jet flights between Germany and North America, 
Germany and South America, Germany and the 
Near, Middle and Far East. Unexcelled Supercargo 
Service. Expert handling, lowest possible rates. 
For complete information and space reserva- 
tions consult your Cargo Agent or Lufthansa. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


For a New Capital City 


The creating of beautiful Brasilia is a story of imagination 
and toil in its planning and construction. Allis-Chalmers has 
played an important role in the development of this fabulous 
city of the future — contributing experience, technical skill 
and highly efficient equipment. 


Allis-Chalmers equipment reliability is being demonstrated 
every day in Brazil’s new capital. Water which is moved 12 
miles from a reservoir to the water treatment plant is then 
pumped by 4 Allis-Chalmers units consisting of two 1750-hp 
induction motors and 2 centrifugal pumps in tandem. These 
units handle up to 44,400 gallons of water per minute for 
Brasilia’s population. 


While the city was being built, a huge fleet of Allis-Chalmers 
construction machines was opening new roads through wilder- 
ness areas never previously explored. Despite the obstacles 
of adverse climate and difficult terrain, Allis-Chalmers crawler 
tractors, motor scrapers and motor graders set outstanding 
production records. 


Whether you are considering equipment for public works proj- 
ects or any basic industry, investigate Allis-Chalmers value, 
experience and quality. We have plants, representatives, dis- 
tributors and licensees throughout the world to furnish you 
top-quality machinery and to render effective service. 


Allis-Chalmers International, Milwaukee 1, U.S.A. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Look to Allis-Chalmers for Value and Quality... 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


From Seville to Hong Kong, from Madras to 


Schenectady, brides and grooms are joined in 


matrimony throughout the world. Two of the most 


glamorous are in England, where Henrietta Tiarks (see 


cover) becomes the Marchioness of Tavistock and 


Katharine Worsley becomes the Duchess of Kent 


Three men huddle over the question: Can the British 


West Indies form a real federation? Most dynamic of 


West Indies’ leaders, and the one with the greatest 


problem: Norman Manley 
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In pictures and text, LIFE reports from the many 


newsfronts around the world. In particular: Artist 


Ronald Searle covers the Eichmann trial for LIFE 
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Copenhagen: the enchanted city. By Knud Meister. 


Twelfth in LIFE International's series, Cities of the 


World 
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Copenhagen’s fabulous pleasure park: Tivoli. 


Photographed in color for LIFE by Mark Kauffman 
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Copenhagen’s best restaurants, plus the best 


throughout the Scandinavian countries. Part | of a 


LIFE International series: Gourmet Guide 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAY 


An Italian photographer discovers the many faces of 


Broadway. Photographed by Carlo Bavagnoli 
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Diplomacy: The British order it better. Part IV of a LIFE 


International series by Sir William Hayter 
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The great “O.K.” of art and teaching: Oskar Kokoschka, 


the grand old man of expressionism, inspires young 


painters at his famous summer art school in Austria. 


Photographed for LIFE by Erich Lessing 
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Letters to the Editors: The crimes of Eichmann 4 


Coming in LIFE International: A search for Herod's 


city. The explosive dilemma of Berlin. Son et Iumiére 


at Chantilly 
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WINDOW ON 
THE WORLD’S 
WONDERS 


There is one feature in this issue of LIFE 
International that runs for 22 pages. We 
think it is worth the space, since it com- 
bines an article on a great city, Copenha- 
gen, beautiful color photographs of Co- 
penhagen’s Tivoli Gardens and a guide 
to the finest restaurants of Copenha- 
gen, as well as other Scandinavian cities. 
Another city appears in this issue, in 
an unusual way: New York’s Broadway 
surprised a visiting Italian photographer 
when he found that it was not a short, 
dazzling ‘‘White Way,” but much more 
than that—in fact an 18-mile-long cross 
section of a city. Carlo Bavagnoli’s sensi- 
tive portrait of the vitality and variety of 
Broadway fills nine pages of the issue. 
As usual, Lire International also re- 
ports on world events, from the Eich- 
mann trial to a season of weddings all 
around the world. For the art-lover there 
is a visit, in color, with Oskar Kokosch- 
ka. Last but far from least: don’t miss 
Sir William Hayter’s witty and brilliant 
appraisal of the fine art of diplomacy, 
as it is practiced by his fellow British 
diplomats. In all, an issue that we hope 
will help you to enjoy the many won- 
ders of this world in the summer of ’61. 


THE 
EDITORS’ 
CHOIGE 


The picture was as significant as it 
was ominous. Nikita Khrushchev, 
who normally makes his public ap- 
pearance in a baggy business suit, 
sometimes embellished by small 
military decorations, put on a mil- 
itary uniform to emphasize his 
threat as he delivered another ul- 
timatum on Berlin: the West must 
clear out by the end of the year. On 
his shoulder boards Khrushchev 
wore the two stars of a lieutenant 
general, which he was in World 
War II (mostly political rather 
than military). And on his chest he 
wore the array of medals which are 
reminiscent of the old cold war 
days of Stalin—and which might 
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signal a return to those bitter days. 
In its next issue Lire Internation- 
al will examine in depth the cru- 
cial, complicated issue of Berlin. 














Is the Prime Minister 
on this flight? 


This was my first flight with SAS. I felt sure that someone special 
must be on board. The Maitre de Cabine, resplendent in his Bur- 
gundy jacket, had things running like clockwork. And surely only a 
specially trained crew could get over a hundred people comfortably 
seated in a few minutes—and make it seem so effortless. 

But the Prime Minister wasn’t on that flight—all this was 
strictly normal. Since ’ve become a regular SAS passenger, I’ve 
come to expect this alert, smiling efficiency. SAS gives me the happy 
feeling that no one, on any flight, is more important than me. 


Happiest travelers arrive on SAS... worldwide 


DC-8 jets transatlantic to New York; 
transpolar to Los Angeles; 

North Pole short cut to Japan. 
Caraveile jets throughout Europe 
and the Middle East. Other services 
to Japan via southern route, 

to Africa and South America. 


eiRST OVER THE Pore 





SCAVDINAVIAN AIRIIWVES SVSTEM 


Book with your SAS agent. Offices and agents in all major cities. 
SAS—GENERAL SALES AGENTS WORLDWIDE FOR GUEST AEROVIAS MEXICO AND THA! INTERNATIONAL 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


THE CRIMES 
OF EICHMANN 


Sirs: 

In your story on Eichmann you 
state that to the young Israelis ‘‘his 
crimes are so many lines in a history 
book.” I can’t speak for young Is- 
raelis, but I feel I can speak for young 
Americans. 

We may be too young to have any 
memory of the war, but to all of us 
who had relatives tortured and killed 
in concentration camps and have 
friends who, now, here in America, 
still shudder to remember those ter- 
rible years, the horrors of that war 
are as vividly real as they would be 
had we actually been there. 

Never will Eichmann or his associ- 
ates be anything less to us than terri- 
fying inhuman creatures of the kind 
we continually pray will never again 
be born. 

ELAINE B. HYATT 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sirs: 

The picture of matzos on Eich- 
mann’s breakfast tray can take its 
place among the other outstanding 
pictures published in LIFE. 

It is fitting that Eichmann’s physi- 
cal well-being should depend on the 
bread of the people he sought to de- 
stroy, the main symbolism of matzos 
being grief and tears. The Lord does 
work in mysterious ways His wonders 
to perform. 


DoroTHY RUBENS BINSKY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Sirs: 

I was dismayed to read Mr. Suhail 
Shuman’s letter (Lire International, 
May 22) wherein he repeated the ter- 
rible slander that the Jews subjected 
“‘the Arabs to the same mass annihi- 
lation ... applying almost similar 
diabolical tactics,’ when referring to 
the Nazi extermination of European 
Jewry. 

Had he merely protested at Arab 
expulsions, discrimination and mili- 
tary control in present-day Israel, I 
would have refrained from writing, 
for neither Israel nor the Arab states 
can be absolved from responsibility 
for the tragic lot of the refugees. 

But surely even the most implaca- 
ble enemies of Israel cannot level such 
accusations. For while I will concede 
that the Jews by their very existence 
have at the least indirectly caused 
the displacement of the Arabs, these 
refugees have found haven amongst 
their kinfolk, and those who have 
remained within Israel (10% of the 
population) are subject to restrictions 
on movement and domicile solely be- 
cause the Israeli government appre- 
ciates that their natural sympathies 
lie with their neighbors. Nevertheless 
they have full freedom of religion, 
education, language and political ex- 
pression; furthermore their standard 
of living is higher than that of 
any neighboring country, and their 
birth rate is higher than that of the 
general population of Israel. Is this 
mass annihilation? Does this 
compare with Nazi treatment of the 
Jews? 

T hope that these sentiments are ap- 
preciated by the Arab propagandists, 
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Siap-on 


INDUSTRIAL 
SOCKETS 


METRIC SIZES 
U.S. SIZES 








.. BUILT 
EXTRA 


STRONG 


Industrial impact sockets frequent- 
ly have a very short life — then 
have to be replaced because of 
wear or breakage. But SNAP-ON 
sockets are made from special al- 
loy steels, heat treated to exacting 
degrees of hardness and toughness. 
They last longer — give you more 
work hours per socket, 


> Metric Sizes Available 


%4-in. square drive — 22mm to 38mm 
l1-in. square drive — 41mm to 60mm 


% U.S. Sizes Available 


%-in. square drive — %4 to ¥% in. 
3%-in. square drive — % to % in. 
¥2-in. square drive — 3% to 1% in. 
34-in. square drive — % to 1% in. 
1-in. square drive — 3% to 3% in. 
144-in. square drive — 1% to 4% in. 
24¥2-in. square drive — 2% to 5% in. 


The Snap-on distributor in your 
country can tell you more about 
these and other types of industrial 
wrenches and mechanics’ hand 
tools. Write for latest catalog. 
Please use company letterhead. 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


SNAP-ON TOOLS 


International Department 
8061-G 28th Avenue + Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Johnnie Walker is the Scotch of Scotch. You’ll 
find it everywhere, in the friendly square bottle, 

smooth, mellow, great-hearted. Enjoy it everywhere, 
at home or away— Good old Johnnie Walker. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
DISTILLERS, 


JOHN WALKER 


& SONS LTD. 





BORN 1820—still going strong 
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Sole suppliers of marine chronometers to the 


A watch must be a jewel as well as a pre- 
cision instrument. For you and for the lady 
you cherish Ulysse Nardin has created these 


Admiralties and Governments of 56 nations 


Ref. 324 

18 ct. white gold lady’s 
watch, with 18 round and 
14 baguette diamonds 





LONDON, England. — Here, a Yale 





wORLD 


a aN 


YALE 2 TOWNE 






ST. NAZAIRE, France.—The busy 


docks at St. Nazaire in Brittany demand 
materials handling equipment that can 
work hard at top speed, stay on the 
job and move vast quantities and 
varieties of goods to help reduce ship 


electric lift truck easily loads unwieldy 
structural steel tubing in unit loads 
onto a lorry for shipment to a con- 
struction site. This builder’s merchant 
knows the value of using Yale trucks 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS 
OF YALE & TOWNE! 











turn-around time. This Yale 18,000 
pound petrol lift truck, one of many 
Yale trucks working at this port, is 
rugged, highly maneuverable, has fast 
lifting and travel speeds, and maximum 
operator visibility in all directions. 





in moving his materials quickly, 
steadily and at less cost. Yale lift 
trucks are designed to give you long 
truck life, minimum down-time; effi- 
cient handling whether your loads are 
fragile as eggs... heavy as steel. 


® Yale makes the world’s most complete line of 
petrol, LP-gas, electric, diesel and hand lift trucks. 


@ All Yale industrial lift trucks are uniformly high 


YALE 


Ref. 10209 

18 ct. gold ultra-flat man’s 
watch, 18 ct. gold dial, 
figures and hands 


: : in quality, wherever they are manufactured. 
masterpieces of beauty and modern conception 


© 


@ All Yale materials handling equipment is avail- 
able in the currencies of the free world. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 


@ For information contact your Yale sales and 
service representative, located in principal cities 
of the world. 
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Reading So/writing & 
arithinetic > * tas 


billing machine does 
all three! 








The Friden Model CTS Computyper® is a remarkable ma- 
chine; it reads constant data from punched tape or cards, 
writes the data down on the invoice, automatically does all 
the arithmetic required to figure a bill. The operator does 
little more than fill in the item quantities. 


For the average business, one girl and one machine can be 
the entire billing department. 


Important plus: The Computyper automatically produces a 
by-product punched paper tape summary of each invoice. 
This tape can be automatically converted into tab cards or 
fed directly into computers. (If you don’t use this type of data 
processing, simply run the by-product tape back through the 
Computyper to produce a typewritten billing summary. ) 


For complete information, contact your Friden representa- 
tive, or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so hand-in-hand 
with practicality, there can be no other word for it. © :9: rsven, we. 


Kriden 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the World 


LETTERS | An authentic 
TO THE EDITORS | and daring test, 
Movado’s 
“Operation- 
Precision” 
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for like the boy who cried ‘‘Wolf!” 
they are going to find no one beliey- 
ing anything they say when their lies 
come to light. 

R. J. SWAN 
St. Andrews, Scotland 


Sirs: 

As an Arab myself, I certainly be- 
moan the fate of my homeland that 
became the state of another people. 
But how unjust nevertheless is it to 
speak of ‘‘the mass annihilation of 
Palestinian Arabs.” Those Arabs 
fled their homes under the express 
urge of a shortsighted Arab leader- 
ship, promising them an early return 
after ‘‘throwing the Zionists into the 
sea.”” As for the Arabs remaining in 
Israel—even if under some restric- 
tions imposed by the state of war be- 
tween this country and the Arab states 
—they enjoy better conditions than 
in any Arab country: mechanized ag- 
riculture, electricity, water piped into 
the villages, universal schooling. I 
must regretfully say that nowhere else 
in the Arab world are these to be 
found but in Israel. 


GAMAL HAKIM 
Balad esh-Sheikh, Israel 


Sirs: 

I want to challenge Mr. Shuman 
to name me one case in which the 
Jews have subjected one Arab to an 
ordeal similar to those which Mr. 
Eichmann brought on the Jews. 


K. ROSENFELD 
Haifa, Israel 


Sirs: 

I was astonished to read in the let- 
ter of C. C. Nohanty from India (Lire 
International, May 22) the excuse 
that Eichmann was forced to do what 
he did by Hitler’s authority. We know 
that in Hitler’s Germany compulsion 
was not that complete. Officers who 
could not bear assassinations received 
different jobs. Adolf Eichmann com- 
mitted his task willingly. 

We do not want to take revenge, 
but we demand justice. 


CARMELA TEICHMANN 
Haifa, Israel 


Sirs: 

When I was born in 1933 the only 
well-known Jew in our town, a shop- 
owner, was gone; I later never learned 
whether the family had fled the Nazis 
or had been expelled. I daresay that 
none of the 17,000 inhabitants of my 
native town knew any more about this 
than did my family. 

When I was 10 years old, I became 
an ardent member of the Jungvolk. In 
this time of Nazistic education with a 
Nazi school director, I never heard of 
“‘bad Jews.’ But I remember my fa- 
ther coming home from Poland 
mentally shaken by what he had 
seen. Although I had been an ardent 
“Nazi,” I joined the Y.M.C.A. after 
the war and am today a law-abiding 
citizen of the Bunderrepublik. 

Why do I tell you all this? Because 
when I see in your magazine pictures 
of Anne Frank and of Jews behind 
barbed wire, I feel guilty despite the 
fact that I personally am not. Because 
when I read of Germans being bois- 
terous, blindor Eichmann-philosophic 
I feel angry. I would shake hands with 
every Israeli, but never with a man 
who describes me asa son or grandson 
of a murderer. 


HEINZ OPPENLANDER 
Lauffen A. N., West Germany 





Captain David and Captain Moreau compare their 
watches on arrival at Orly. 


The unrivalled performance 
of two Kingmatic watches 
picked at random from 
Movado’s daily production: 
Paris-Tokyo, Paris-Los Angeles 
return, in 7 days, worn by the 
Air France flight commanders. 
On their return... amazing 
result! Both watches showed 
exactly the same time to 
within half a second. 


A precision record achieved 
under real life conditions atlast! 








Extract from the certificate issued by 

Maitre Bonan, notary public, after the ey, 
return flight: ‘'...1 compared the two 
wrist watches which _ indicated 
exactly the same time to within half 
a second, NINETEEN MINUTES 





ee 


TWENTY-EIGHT SECONDS PAST 
ELEVEN.” 





At Tokyo, Captain Fitzgerald, wearing one of the 
watches, was welcomed by a charming Japanese 
lady. 





Movado Kingmatic Calendar 

The only watch in the world with an instantaneous 
date-setting mechanism operating without restric- 
tion at any time. Super-waterproof Sub-Sea case. 
Gold 18 ct, steel, goldcap or gold plated 40 microns, 
steel back. 








oull feel better about smoking 
with the taste of Kent! 


KENT with the Micronite’ Filter 
REFINES away harsh flavor...REFINES away hot taste 


... makes the taste of a cigarette mild! 


od : 
THE CIGARETTE *, 
’ THAT MADE THE : 


Regular, 
King-Size or 
Crush-roof Box 





Kents the best... for the flavor you like! 


A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY U.S.A.-FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES -THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 


All over the world, millions of smokers agree 
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Past memories, active present ensure a busy future 


Few people alive today can claim to have sat upon the knee of an old 
warrior who had fought at the battle of Waterloo. Fewer still could 
personally recall the incident. One of the few is Sir Compton MacKenzie, 
novelist, poet and playwright; historian, essayist, broadcaster, journalist 
and wit. He can remember everything of consequence in a crowded and 
eventful life from eight months onward. 

Sir Compton will be eighty on January 17th 1963. He aims to celebrate 
the occasion by issuing the first octave of an autobiography planned 
eventually to run for no less than ten volumes. [t should make enthralling 
reading. Born into a famous theatrical family, outstandingly successful 
author at twenty-eight, Sir Compton has rubbed shoulders with great 
men and great events all his life. 

For all that, his own tastes are essentially simple. The great loves of his 
life are islands and houses, books, flowers, trees and music, good company, 


good food and good whisky. All these things figure prominently in his 
works. Around whisky, for example, he fashioned the plot of one of his 
funniest and most famous books, Whisky Galore. This uproarious and 
lawless account of the fate of a cargo of whisky contained in a ship 
wrecked on an Hebridean island, is founded strictly on fact. 

At one time, Sir Compton lived on the. isle of Barra and witnessed the 
stranding of the steamer Politician with just such a cargo. To the great 
and lasting benefit of his palate, he was able to sample dozens of different 
whiskies salvaged from the wreck. He liked best Grant’s Standfast, and he 
has stood fast to it ever since. He makes his home in Edinburgh. A Regency 
house in the district known as New Town; presumably so called because it 
was built only 150 years ago! In his quiet, book-lined study, a glass of the 
scotch whisky he favours warms the memories of that eventful past, adds 
piquancy to the present and helps shape plans for the busy future. 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
JETLINERS 
PLUS 
ITALIAN 
ELEGANCE 








An extensive network of services 

linking Europe, North and South America, 
Africa and Asia,* 

with regular direct flights 

and well-timed connections. 


The fastest, most modern 
and comfortable jetliners: 
SUPER DC-8 JET AND CARAVELLE JET, 


powered by famous Rolls-Royce engines. 


Plus... 
ALITALIA offers you 
an exclusive service renowned 
aN and appreciated throughout the world: 
<> the WINGED ARROW SERVICE 
% which adds to your trip 
, a unique atmosphere 
of Italian elegance and charm. 


Your Travel Agent is an expert: 
call him today and let him plan 
your next trip by ALITALIA 

-  * Also Australia beginning June 1961 
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MONS ANTO SAFE CONDUCT: 


draulic equipment operating near high temperature 


Failure of hy- 


sources presents a constant threat from fire. That’s 
why plant safety engineers specify Monsanto 
Pydraul*, a synthetic hydraulic fluid so fire-resistant, 
it will not burn, even if accidentally sprayed on 
open flame or molten metal! Pydraul complements 
fire protection with the lubricating qualities of a 
premium-grade petroleum oil. For aircraft hydrau- 
lic systems, Monsanto has developed fire-resistant 
Skydrol*. It has a perfect ten-year safety record 


covering twenty million flying hours! All over the 


world Monsanto hydraulic fluids, dielectric coolants, 


daily performing with high dis- 
tinction and consistent safety. FLU 1 S 


*Trademark Registered 


and heat trans- 


fer fluids are 





Plastics, plasticizers, oil additives, functional fluids, surface coatings, detergents, phosphates, and chemicals 
for agriculture, paper, textiles, rubber, wood-treating. Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
and principal cities of the world. 
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Anticipation 


is a fact of 


Every fortnight, 350,000 
discriminating families in 
121 countries open up 

the latest issue of 

LiFE International. And 
whether they’re in London or 
Tokyo, Delhi or Paris, 

they share one feeling 

...the feeling of anticipation. 


They anticipate—and get— 
all the unpredictable 
variety of life itself. 





GIRARD-PERREGAUX 


Fine Watches since 1791 





Mail this coupon to GIRARD-PERREGAUX & Co., 
La Chaux-de-Fonds (Switzerland) and you will receive FREE: 


- coloured booklet about the 1961 « Selection» models and 
road map of Switzerland 
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Wine-dark grapes... drinks that grow. 
Wine, tea, cocoa, coffee, fruit juice... 
growing on vine, shrub and tree...and 
needing protection, the kind Shell gives. 
Aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, Phosdrin, 
D-D and Nemagon are made by Shell... 
to safeguard and increase the crops 

we drink... effectively and economically. 
Shell pesticides spell ‘Good Health” 

to all things that grow. 


For further information consult your Shell Co 
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It makes work more profitable through 


PORTABLE POWER 


does not tie up boats 
when motors are being 
serviced. Motors can 
be stored out of 

the weather. 


economy, dependability and low maintenance 


Portable power provides mobility for men and materials. It saves money, 
time and labor. When it bears the stamp of Outboard Marine, it can be 
depended upon for years of efficient service. 

There is a world of work in Outboard Marine products. Outboard motors 
move fish to market, lumber to mills, coffee to roasters . . . chain saws speed 
woodcutting and construction . . . lightweight hauling vehicles cut the cost 
of deliveries... power mowers groom the lawns of homes and business. 

There is better business for you in Outboard Marine products, whether 
you use them or sell them. For full information about the products or 
about exclusive dealerships now available, write to: Outboard Marine 
International S.A., Dept. A5-7, P.O. Box 830, Nassau, Bahamas. 
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PIONEER CHAIN SAW. 


Powerful, lightweight, best 
balanced, easiest to handle. 















JOHNSON outboard GALE : LAWN-BOY 


EVINRUDE, the quiet : motors, famed for : CUSHMAN TRUCKSTER.@ : outboard motors. : power mowers. 
outboard motor. 8 7 dependability. 8 ‘ Economical, low maintenance, light : 8 powerful new For every lawn 


models, 3 to 75 HP. : models, 3 to 75 HP. : hauling vehicles, Many body styles. : models, 3 to 60 HP. and every budget. 





PASSPORTS TO 
EASTERN 





Three Banks have merged. 


Separately, they have large assets, a fine tradition and 
a wealth of experience. United, they offer a comprehen- 
sive service in all matters affecting business with the East 
and the Middle East. Their advice and help are your 
surest “passports” to profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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finest cine value 


ie the EIA 


Vienna, celebrated birthplace of 
the Waltz, is also the home of the 
world famous EUMIG cine cam- 
eras and projectors. 

Here is the latest arrival from 
EUMIG, a brand new camera that 
is destined for stardom — the 
EUMIG C 5 zoom-reflex. 
Distortion-free zoom-lens 1:1.8/ 
f = 10-40 mm with 14 elements. 
Batterie-powered no-wind motor. 
Thru-the-lens reflex viewing with 
no parallax problem, free from 
flicker. 

Fully automatic electric eye, indi- 
vidually adjustable. 
Simultaneous recording of image 
and sound with 

the EUMIG Tape Recorder 
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A proprietary brand 
of world renown, 
distilled, blended 

and bottled in Scotland 





“King George lV" 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LTD., EDINBURGH,SCOTLAND 





SOLD AND SERVICED IN 111 COUNTRIES 


Probably the only time you'll see this watch 
off your wrist is the day you buy it 


Some people still buy a fine watch and let it languish in a drawer to be 
revealed, like a crown jewel, only on special occasions. They try to get by 
with a cheap, inaccurate timepiece, believing they must spare the good one. 
With some fine watches perhaps this is a good policy. With a Mido “Ocean 
Star” it is an extravagance. Here is the one fine watch that can go it alone, 
the one fine watch that can be your only watch. 

Dinner clothes or diving gear make no difference to the ‘Ocean Star’. 
Its slim, elegant appearance complements a husky heart. It takes to water 
like a marlin, adds its own note of distinction to distinguished surround- 
ings—goes from working hours through after hours with equal poise. 

What gives this watch its verve, its durability? A revolutionary one-piece 


“Ocean Star” models are available in stainless steel, yellow Midoluxe 
and 18K gold; with a variety of unusual dials 
in gilt, black or silvery finish. Some have calendar windows, too. 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 580 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


seamless case makes the “Ocean Star’ 100% waterproof and condensation- 
proof, as well—even with the stem pulled out. An extraordinary achieve- 
ment, as any watchmaker will tell you, but only one of many. For example, 
you never have to wind the “Ocean Star”... it winds itself as you wear it. 
Yet, it can never be overwound or underwound. It is always preoccupied 
with accuracy, above all. (You’d expect that from the only watch company 
that makes only self-winding watches. ) 

Is it shock-resistant? Anti-magnetic? Of course! Mainspring is unbreak- 
able, too. You need never take it off—nor will you want to, once it’s on your 
wrist. Which is where the “Ocean Star” must be seen to be truly appreciated. 
It’s on display at selected jewelers in 111 countries. 


THE WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND 
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RED CLOUD, NEBRASKA. 
Beneath the wide prairie sky, 
Sherry and Eddie Harlow, 
high-school sweethearts, 

pass through a shower 

of rice leaving New Virginia 
Church, near Red Cloud, 
which her pioneer great- 
grandparents helped build. 


SEVILLE, SPAIN. 

Dona Ana, Condesa de Ofalia, 
stands solemnly at 

the main altar of medieval 
Seville Cathedral 

in Castillo-designed bridal 
gown with her husband-to-be, 
Prince Max Hohenlohe, 
formerly of Bohemia. 




















In gladsome array, from Seville to Hong Kong, for richer or poorer 








Almost everybody gets married, or wants to. A bitter-sweet 
fruition of romantic affection, a contractual economic part- 
nership in the business of life, and a religious sacrament, 
marriage is the one human institution that is universal. No 
truly satisfactory substitute for it ever has been devised. So 
despite the ages-old jibes of cynics (many themselves mar- 
ried), the world’s young people continue to wed by the mil- 
lions each year, most of them at the season when all of Nature 
seems to be responding to the same mysterious urge. 

But if all the world agrees on marriage itself, the mechanics 


of entering upon it vary vastly around the world. Some lov- 
ers speak their vows in stately Spanish cathedrals and some 
in simple wooden churches on the lonely American plains; 
some beneath the hot sun in the rolling African wilderness, 
and some on the shaded decks of Hong Kong fishing junks. 
But everywhere it is a grave and joyous ceremony, whether 
it takes place to the strains of Lohengrin or the drums of a 
tribal dance. In this time of many marriages, LIFE has sent 
photographers to four continents to record the wondrous 
moments that are shown on these and the following pages. 
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AND HERE COME THE BRIDES— 
TEARFUL AND TRIUMPHANT 





BAVARIA. Bridegroom and bride each are 
awakened at 4 a.m. on their wedding day 

in Berchtesgaden by friends shooting 

antique pistols loaded with heavy wooden bolt. 





SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK. Aleda Wright 
(left), daughter of prominent manufacturer, 
shows off her new platinum ring to bridesmaids 
minutes after marrying Gordon Moynihan Jr. 

















MADRAS, INDIA. Alamelu Narasimhan (right), sitting 
solemnly in the lap of her father, is given 

in marriage to Narayanaswam Venkatraman who places the 
symbolic rice, saffron and flowers in her hands. 





NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. As part of 48-hour wedding 
celebration, Zulu tribesmen move out of the bridegroom’s kraal 
(village) to a nearby hill (above) where they dance, drink 
beer and wave shields and sticks at a guest in mock attack. 





HONG KONG. 

Her face hidden 

by beaded headdress, 
Ah Lam Wong sits 

on fishing junk 

of Yee Hon Cheung. 

By custom no official 
presides at wedding. They 
simply agree to marry. 


NAPLES, ITALY. 
Cristina Romito, 18, 

in a rented gown, smiles 
through the window of 
her shantytown home. 
She and Luigi Migliozzi, 
who is unemployed, 
married with only 

$35 between them. 
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THE BRIDE, at dress rehearsal for wedding, 
prepares for the event with one of the bridesmaids, 
her four-year-old cousin, Arabella Sweatman. 


MODEL BECOMES 
MARCHIONESS 


The English, with their tradition of tradition- 
alizing, are particularly fond of a big church 
wedding carried off with dash and style. This 
June they had two to enjoy. One (on these two 
pages) involved a_ post-debutante fashion 
model and a marquess, the other (next pages) 
saw a country girl marry a duke in the pres- 
ence of his cousin, the Queen. 

The beautiful post-debutante was Miss 
Henrietta Tiarks (see cover), and her titled 
bridegroom was the Marquess of Tavistock. 
Following her role as “‘debutante of the year” 
in 1957, Miss Tiarks, a banker’s daughter, be- 
came a fashion model. Her Empire-style wed- 
ding gown was especially designed by the house 
of Nina Ricci—for whom she often modeled. 


WAITING CROWD, including photographers, 
presses in as party leaves church. Eighty 
London policemen were detailed to handle crowd. 





ELEGANT CRUSH of wedding guests, many in 
top hats, boards one of seven chartered buses for 
trip from church to the reception at Claridge’s. 


GROOM’S FATHER, Duke of Bedford, arrives 
with wife. Duke’s Woburn Abbey is famed 
for tours amidst carnival-like amusements. 


ENTERING CHURCH (far /eft) on father’s 
arm as Henrietta Tiarks, bride emerges (/eft) with 
husband as the Marchioness of Tavistock. 


WEDDING PARTY includes (bracketing 
newlyweds) the Countess Esterhazy and Lord 
Chelsea. On floor with sash: Lady Diana Beatty. 
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ROYAL ATTENDANTS 
With lone pageboy Edward 


Beckett, tiny bridesmaids 
Katharine Ashley Cooper, Pi x p be A A Ny R 
Willa Worsley, bride’s 


niece, Jane Spencer and 

the bridegroom’s cousin, 

Princess Anne, sit 

patiently through rites. ; 


A wedding that surpassed all others in splendor 
took place in the gaunt and cavernous cathe- 
dral at York, where Miss Katharine Worsley, 
daughter of a country squire, promised to love, 
honor and (at the couple’s special request) 
obey Edward, Duke of Kent and eighth in line 
of succession to the British throne. 

The duke had made his own name in Eu- 
rope—something of a playboy, fond of jitter- 
bug dancing. The duchess-to-be wore an iri- 
descent gown made of 273 yards of gossamer 
silk and a flat, pert diadem that looked like an 
old English engraving. On the arm of her 
royal spouse (three years her junior) she confi- 
dently maneuvered the long nave, past approv- 
ing royal in-laws, to reach a cheering crowd 
that had waited outside in the usual mixed 
Yorkshire rain, hail and sunshine. 

For the 25-year-old duke, it marked an im- 
portant turning point. Awkward and shy as 
a boy, he astonished everyone by joining the 
army and doing brilliantly in it. Then, in a 
wild-oats sowing period, he built a reputation 
for changing cars and girls with equal aplomb. 
Marriage to the wholesome Kate—who loves 
dogs, cricket and solid English country life— 
should change all that. For him, as for the 
new husbands in Bavaria, Nebraska, Hong 
Kong and Zululand, different times lie ahead. 


THE NEWLYWEDS 

At the west door 

of York Minster a guard 
of honor provided 

by the duke’s regiment, 
the Royal Scots Greys, 
makes archway of swords 
for the bridal couple 

as they emerge. 


THE SPECTACLE, A curtsy is dutifully 
dropped by Katharine, new Duchess of Kent, 
to her cousin by marriage, Queen Elizabeth, 
and the royal consort, Prince Philip. 
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LIFE on the 
Newsfronts 
of the World 


Farewell 
to persistent 
illusions 


“*Suddenly,”’ reported Arizona’s Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater in his news- 
paper column, ‘‘almost overnight it 
seems, the people in the cities and 
small towns of America have awak- 
ened to the enormity of the dangers 
which threaten this nation.’”’ Many a 
Democrat and Republican colleague 
on Capitol Hill knew from the mail 
that Goldwater had something. The 
best proof was the growing chorus of 
liberals who had lost faith in long- 
cherished cold-war illusions. 

The most outspoken was Commen- 
tator-Columnist Eric Sevareid, long 
an apostle of good will through good 
works and a veteran member of the 
liberal Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem stable. ‘“The showdown with the 
Communist world conspiracy is on,” 
he wrote in the New York Post. ‘‘It is 
wrong to think Khrushchev said noth- 
ing new at Vienna. He was saying ‘We 
have you. Why go on with the chess 
_ game?’”’ Then with irony Sevareid 
demolished one by one the liberal 
articles of faith by imagining how 
they must look to Kremlin eyes: 

Illusion: The U.S. must do nothing 
to offend world opinion. ‘‘[The Reds 
know that] there is no such thing in 
the moralistic sense—the proof of 
which is that after all their crimes, 
including Hungary, they enjoy more 


Signs 
of the 
FUTURE 


GOOD HALF-BRAINS 


Calling someone a half-brain is not 
scientifically much of an insult. Peo- 
ple can lose large sections of one brain 
hemisphere and as long as the other 


remains intact they often keep their 


intelligence. Since 1954 this myste- 
rious self-sufficiency of the brain’s 
halves has been probed deeply by a 
team of neuropsychologists under Dr. 
R. W. Sperry at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. Their findings, 
just published, confirm the fact that 
each half of the brain, though nor- 
mally controlling only one side—the 
opposite side—of the body, can in a 
pinch take over both sides. 

Further, Sperry’s team has discov- 
ered that after severing the connec- 
tions between the right and left hemi- 
spheres of a cat’s or monkey’s brain, 
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influence and respect in the world 
than ever. They must love the British- 
American notion that the bosses of 
the new ‘neutral’ nations are some- 
how more high-minded and spiritual 
than those of the committed nations.” 

Illusion: Social reforms will eventu- 
ally defeat Communism. ‘‘They must 
love the large school of American 
liberals who assume that any given 
country, however barren and illit- 
erate, however profound its back- 
ground of violence and chieftain- 
ship, is capable not only of economic 


“modernization but of parliamentary 


democracy.” 

Illusion: Communism exists only 
where there is poverty. ‘‘The games- 
men in the Kremlin must smile in 





ILLUSION-BUSTER SEVAREID 





SPLIT-BRAIN CAT 


they can then educate the two halves 
separately. They put the split-brain 
animal in a test rig where it can get a 
food reward by learning to paw a 
pedal in response to the sight of zeros 
first, then crosses. In learning to 
choose zeros the animal wears an eye 
patch (above) and can use only the 
eye controlled by one side of its split 





their sleep as they realize how deeply 
ingrained is the American illusion 
that a ton of wheat can offset a ton 
of Communist artillery shells.” 

Illusion: Our own allies must be 
above reproach. ‘“‘The Communists 
are gaining [in countries like Laos 
and South Vietnam] for very simple 
reasons known as guns, bombs, fight- 
ers and threats. 

“We can afford to lose everything 
—except respect for our strength 
and determination,’’ Sevareid wrote. 
“Lose that, and Khrushchev won’t 
bother to sit down and talk again 
even tosayno.” — 

But the U.S. State Department 
wasn’t reading Sevareid. Their latest 
trial balloon was a proposition to 
offer Communist China a seat in the 
United Nations alongside the Na- 
tionalists. The Reds would refuse, so 
the theory went, and the U.S. would 
look all the stronger and more influ- 
ential for having asked. 


Adlai finds home 
is where grief is 


Traveling salesman Adlai Stevenson 
returned from his three-week, 10- 
country tour of Latin America con- 
vinced that U.S.-Latin American re- 
lations are still badly shaken by the 
Cuban invasion, but may be patched 
up by the anticipated $600 million 
and social reform programs of the 
Kennedy Alliance for Progress. He 
also came home with ears ringing 
with complaints, including some from 


brain. In learning to choose crosses, it 
can use only the opposite eye. Thus 
half the brain learns to choose zeros 
over crosses, the other half learns to 
choose crosses over zeros. 

Surprisingly little ‘‘internal con- 
flict”? results when the animal is free 
to use both eyes and is confronted 
with both crosses and zeros. One of 
its half-brains simply takes over while 
the second half rests, and the animal 
makes no effort to hit the pedals with 
both paws at once. 


NEWEST TESTAMENT 


Flamboyant Italian filmmaker Dino 
De Laurentiis announced plans to 
produce the ultimate spectacular, a 
10- to 12-hour-long, $25 million mov- 
ie of the entire Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation. To get the Bible on film 
he will assign different big-name di- 
rectors to each segment of the story, 
employ a task force of script writers, 


American diplomats, that it is nearly 
impossible to find out who is in charge 
of Latin American policy in President 
Kennedy’s Washington. The State 
Department’s Inter-American Affairs 
section is in the uncertain charge of 
an acting assistant secretary until the 
arrival of new Assistant Secretary 
Robert Woodward. And State has 
been finessed by diplomatic neophytes 
and special task force commanders 
on the White House staff. The ‘‘Flap 
House,”’ or special operations center, 
has added to the confusion at times 
of crisis, and at times Vice President 
Johnson and Attorney General Bobby 
Kennedy have appeared on the scene 
to kibitz. Stevenson was warned that 
the Alliance for Progress would never 
get off the ground until Washington 
sorted out its own confusion.: 


Germany’s new 
fringe benefits 


Full employment is increasingly a 
headache for West Germany. Free 
company housing, transportation, 
lunches, even free company break- 
fasts and home cooking by imported 
chefs are among the fringe benefits 
that West German industrialists are 
offering foreigners willing to come to 
take the 568,000 jobs unfilled in the 
great industrial boom. The number of 
immigrant workers in Germany now 
stands at 350,000 with 250,000 more 
expected by the end of this month. 

In last year’s crop were 144,000 
Italians, 33,000 Dutch, 32,000 Aus- 
trians, 20,000 Greeks, 16,000 Span- 
iards, 9,000 Frenchmen and even 
2,000 Turks. Some 100,000 found 
jobs in construction, 80,000 in iron 
and steel, 85,000 in textiles and 30,- 
000 in fuel and power. West Germany 
has so many Italian waiters that Ger- 
mans complain restaurants sound as 
if they belonged in Naples. This year 
the Germans plan to import 700 coal 
miners from Japan and even, to the in- 
dignation of Englishmen, some ship- 
yard workers from Britain. 

Now prosperous Germans are jok- 
ing, not too jokingly, about opening 
labor recruiting stations in such de- 
pressed U.S. areas as West Virginia. 





secure Vatican approval of the results, 
and use an off-stage voice of God to 
weave the plot together. The project 
will require a year of planning, anoth- 
er of shooting, a third of cutting and 
editing, and be ready—in three four- 
hour instalments—by 1964. ‘‘It’s the 
only film in cinema history,” exults 
De Laurentiis, ‘‘which can be shown 
forever.” 


A DAM DAMNED 


One of the most cherished dreams of 
Soviet scientists is to make the weath- 
er conform to the party line. In 1959 
Engineer P. M. Borisov put forward 
an ambitious plan to build a 46-mile 
dam across the Bering Strait between 
Siberia and Alaska. Powerful pumps 
in the dam would pull cold water 
from the Arctic Ocean into the Pa- 
cific. On the other side of the pole, 
Borisov reasoned, this would swell 
the currents flowing north from the 


Venus Unveiled 


Science fiction writers have always 
taken godlike liberties in writing 
about life on Venus—they could af- 
ford to because, although Venus is 
the Earth’s nearest planetary neigh- 
bor, it is completely hidden by masses 
of thick white clouds. Now the game 
may be up. Radio astronomers have 
learned enough from the waves they 
receive from Venus to conclude that 


her cloud cover probably produces’ 


a suffocating ‘‘greenhouse effect” by 
letting in heat from the sun without 
letting it out again. A recently calcu- 
lated Venus temperature is 600°F., 
which would certainly be lethal to 
life of any kind, even in science fiction’s 
toughest monsters. 

But science fiction writers need 
not despair. Astronomer Carl Sagan 
of the University of California con- 
cludes that the Venusian greenhouse 
effect might be disrupted by send- 
ing a missile to seed Venus’ clouds 
with algae. These would consume the 
carbon dioxide, making the clouds 
act less like a greenhouse roof and 
releasing the trapped heat. Once 
cooled, the clouds could drop their 
moisture as rain. After that, Sagan 
speculates, the Venusian weather cy- 
cle might be permanently changed, 
a normal round of rain and evapo- 
ration might be established in its 
place and Earth’s mysterious sister 
planet might become a rich and re- 
ceptive seed bed for terrestrial life, 
including man. 


Red China, crippled by more than 
two years of droughts, floods and 
disastrous agricultural experiments, 
has lost its position as Russia's No. 
1 trading partner. A recent account- 
ing of the Soviet Union's 1960 $11.2 
billion foreign commerce totals in 
Pravda showed that East Germany 
moved into first place to do more 
than ‘$2 billion worth of business 
with the Soviet Union. The biggest 
increase in a largely stagnant mar- 
ket was a jump of 25% in the Sovi- 
et’s trade with Japan and the indus- 
trialized nations of Western Europe. 


Atlantic and warm the icy shore lines 
of the Arctic. Fortunately Comrade 
’ Borisov did not get his way. The Eng- 
lish journal Nature reports that he 
has been under attack by his colleague 
_D. A. Drogaitzev, whose detailed 
calculations indicate that the dam 
would have very damning conse- 
quences for the weather of the en- 
tire Northern Hemisphere. Among 
the side effects: the Sahara would 
gradually move northward until it 
settled across continental Europe— 
including Russia. 


CATS IN THE CRYPT 


In Melbourne, Anglican Dean Bar- 
ton Babbage took official cognizance 
of cats down under. In flickering can- 
dlelight he opened up an after-vespers 
espresso joint in the gloomy crypt be- 
neath Saint Paul’s Cathedral. ‘“‘Any 
crazy cat,”’ he said, ‘‘is welcome to 
creep down to our crypt for coffee 


A plumber who had “a rather lim- 
ited command of English” wrote the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington 
to say he’d found hydrochloric acid 
opened clogged drains in a hurry and 
asked if it was a good thing to use. 

“The efficacy of hydrochloric acid 
is indisputable,” a bureau scientist 
answered, “but the corrosive resi- 
due is incompatible with metallic 
permanence.” 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges, who told the story with a 
broad wink at bureaucracy, went on 
to say that the plumber then thanked 
the Bureau scientist for letting him 
know it was all right. The scientist 
got worried and showed the letter 
to his boss. The boss sent a second 
letter saying, “We cannot assume 
responsibility for the production of 
toxic and noxious residue with hy- 
drochloric acid and suggest you use 
an alternative procedure.” 

The plumber, figuring that some- 
body up there really liked him, wrote 
again to report that the acid was 
working just dandy. This was passed 
on to the boss's boss, who broke off 
the correspondence tersely: “Don’t 
use hydrochloric acid. It eats hell 
out of the pipes.” 


End of a Bender 


For generations getting drunk in 
Japan has been not only a pleasure 
but a privilege. Under Japanese law 
drunkenness is considered in the same 
class as temporary insanity, and a 
man is not held responsible for any 
act—even murder or mayhem—com- 
mitted while under the influence. The 
result has been some of the world’s 
most uninhibited drinking as well as 
some of the world’s most obnoxious 
drunks. All that is due to change now 
that a new law is going into effect 
permitting police to take ‘‘tigers”— 
as tipplers are called—into protec- 
tive custody and answer calls to break 
up assaults on wives and children. 
The law was pushed through the Diet 
after a three-year campaign by lady 
members. ‘‘Japan’s tigers,”’ said Diet 
woman Fusae Ichikawa as she sa- 
vored the big victory, ‘‘have had it 
too good too long.” 


and crumpets. Even squares are wel- 
come if they dig cathedral coffeeville.” 


SPACE STAMP-EDE 


If the race in space has been somewhat 
one-sided, the race in space postage 
stamps has been more so. Either 
through speedy work or confident ad- 
vance planning the U.S.S.R. had news 
of Cosmonaut Gagarin on a stamp 
within hours of his return to earth. The 
three-stamp Soviet series was followed 
by the Czech ‘‘Cosmic Man’’ issue 
(right, top) and in quick succession by 
others from East Germany, Hungary, 
Romania and Bulgaria. All told there 
have been some 60 East bloc space is- 
sues, eulogizing everything cosmic 
from Laika to the Venus probe. 

The first space stamp in the West- 
ern world commemorating U.S. As- 
tronaut Alan Shepard’s space ride 
(bottom) was announced recently. 
The issuing country is not the U.S., 


The sins 
of the fathers 


“They are here,” explained their pas- 
tor, “‘to pay in all earnestness for 
the mistakes and crimes of another 
generation.” The 16 young Germans 
had just arrived to build a youth cen- 
ter in the Dutch town of Joure which 
their countrymen had occupied dur- 
ing World War II. Similar task forces, 
financed by contributions from the 
synod of West Germany’s Evangeli- 
cal Church, have labored through an 
arctic winter to build a crippled chil- 
dren’s clinic in northern Norway, 
begun to rebuild a war-ravaged village 
in France. This month another group 
will help with a youth center at Eng- 
land’s bombed-out Coventry Cathe- 
dral, and as soon as Israel’s passions 
cool off after the Eichmann trial 16 
young Germans will move to Israel 
as volunteer builders of a communal 
farm. In the two years since ‘‘Opera- 
tion Penitential Exercise’ got going, 
some 143 young men and women be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24 have 
volunteered for the score of projects 
completed or under way in four West- 
ern European countries. Despite the 
fact that they work 11 hours a day 
six days a week and receive only 
board, lodging and 50¢ a week pocket 
money, so many qualified workers 
have volunteered that church head- 
quarters hopes to carry out three 


to five new rebuild- 
Past hate 


ing projects in 
runs deep each country over 


the next 10 years. 
Wherever the youngsters have gone 
so far they are reminded of how deep 
past hatreds run. ‘‘I was in the home 
of an engineer,”’ recalls a 21-year-old 
carpenter. ‘‘Suddenly it came out that 
the wife’s parents were killed by Ger- 
man occupation troops. I blushed and 
said nothing. I couldn’t. But they 
know why I am here. Let us hope it is 
enough.” 

By the time each project is com- 
pleted, it usually has been enough. 
When a group of penitents recently 
finished a new building in Greece, a 
local newspaper wrote, ‘‘There really 
is another Germany.” 





but Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, a 
small South American land which is 
distinguished ironically by its unex- 
plored tropical rain forests and its 
unspoiled Stone Age Indians—and 
not by its space rocket technology. 





VOICES 


> “‘There is nothing inevitable in the 
progress of Communism,”’ said Brit- 
ain’s Foreign Secretary, Lord Home, 
at Harvard’s 310th commencement. 
“Tt will advance or be defeated in pro- 
portion to the virility of the philoso- 
phy and way of life which opposes it.” 





> ‘‘Aimlessness and lack of fulfill- 
ment constitute the most common 
cause of organic and mental disease 
in the Western world,” said Rocke- 
feller Institute Bacteriologist René 
Dubos, a pioneer in the early devel- 
opment of antibiotics. ‘‘The medical 
philosophy which focuses on avoid- 
ance of pain is not the same kind 
which emphasizes adaptive effort in 
a fighting, creative way of life.” 


> “‘We cry that we are undersold by 
foreign manufacturers,”’ lectured au- 
thor (Executive Suite) and former 
ad-man Cameron Hawley. ‘‘Our in- 
ability to compete in world markets 
today is much less a matter of high- 
er labor cost than it is of the exces- 
sive load of overhead with which: 
so many American corporations have 
burdened themselves—the most fan- 
tastically complicated, grossly ineffi- 
cient and ridiculously expensive sys- 
tem of corporate control to be found 
anywhere on earth.” 


> Studier of history, Arnold Toyn- 
bee, ruminating on the Peace Corps’ 
chances, thought it might make head- 
way ‘“‘if they can just leave the PX be- 
hind and live the same life as the peo- 
ple. It’s a terrible symbol, the PX. If 
it didn’t exist, I'd think Khrushchev 
would try to invent it. It’s the greatest 
barrier—living this separate life.” 


> ‘‘My father was probably the great- 
est natural Don Juan in the history 
of British politics,” writes Richard 
Lloyd George of Britain’s World WarI 
Prime Minister, David Lloyd George 
(My Father, Lloyd George). ‘‘His 
entire life, including the fifty-three 
years of marriage, involved a series 
of affairs with women, some inno- 
cent, some romantic, some deeply 
obsessive, some cynical and worldly 
and most of them fruitful.” 


> “Rather than be known by my 
correct title, Lord Fisher of Lambeth, 
I would like to be called some kind 
of Rev.,”’ allowed Geoffrey Cantuar, 
Britain’s retiring Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. ‘“‘Whether Most Rev. or Right 
Rey. I do not know. I wish I could 
use ‘Geoffrey, once by divine provi- 
dence Archbishop of Canterbury and 
now, by the same divine providence, 
a bishop only and a temporal peer’ 
but that cannot be.” 


> “If a soprano has vocal trouble,” 
recommends La Scala’s glamorous 
diva Virginia Zeani, recently a moth- 
er, ‘‘I advise her to get pregnant as 
quickly as possible unless she is a pure 
coloratura. Pregnancy is wonderful 
for lyric voices like Mimi (La Bohéme) 
or Marguerite (Faust) but it’s apt to 
muck up agility and quick vocal runs 
where a flexible diaphragm is neces- 
sary. A Gilda (Rigoletto) who sings 
pregnant risks a dirty cadenza.” 


Newsfront picture section follows 





Doctor’s dismay Reflecting not so much concern for 


. her patient as pain at newsmen’s ques- 

over VIP virus tions, White House Doctor Janet Tra- 

vell told reporters that President Ken- 

nedy had a fever apparently caused by a virus, and that it had no con- 
nection with his strained back. She also quoted the President’s reac- 
tion to his illness: ‘““How much longer do I have to hang around here?” 








Roberto and Ingrid It was a surprisingly domestic meet- 


. d ing for such a tempestuous relation- 

in rare reunion ship. Ingrid Bergman and Roberto 
Rossellini, who split up in 1957 and 

whose squabbles over their three children have been in and out of courts 
ever since, relaxed at Rossellini’s villa at Santa Marinella, Italy. They 
were together for a family occasion: their children’s first Communion. 
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White House visit Two current leaders, a former presi- 


dent and their wives met at the White 

by Ikeda, Ike House when President Kennedy en- 
tertained Japan’s Prime Minister Ike- 

da, in the U.S. for a six-day state visit. Later Kennedy and Ikeda con- 
tinued their talks in a rainy afternoon aboard the presidential yacht 
on the Potomac, and that night the host came down with virus (see left). 





In a new kind of crusade, Billy Gra- 
ham was touring the environs of Man- 
chester, England to offer a “‘choice 
for Christ’’ to the unchurched English 
workingmen. In three weeks of walking among clattering looms, making 
calls on dreary tenement homes, addressing off-hours crowds (below), 
Graham accomplished his most successful United Kingdom crusade. 


A laborer in 
workers’ vineyard 








A controversial submarine popped to 
the top of a California pool in the 
hand of its spouting manufacturer. 
The plastic model of a Polaris, de- 
tailed down to a tiny nuclear reactor, had been attacked by Vice Admiral 
Hyman Rickover as revealing secrets useful to Russia. But its maker— 
Lewis Glaser of Revell, Inc.—said its details came from public sources. 


Controversial sub 
and defender 





Top debut [0s¢ socialites who make a study of 

such things could not believe that the 

to top a top debut coming-out party for Henry Ford II’s 
18-year-old daughter Anne (above, 

left) could top the $250,000 debut for 20-year-old daughter Charlotte 
(right). But with the aid of two new summerhouses, a pavilion and 50,- 
000 roses, it did. In any case both Ford girls looked attractively pleased. 
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4 Personally, he said, he was 
An arrogant Eichmann pro-Zionist, but whenever 


his convictions ran afoul of 


test j f i es in h is defense orders by his superiors, the 
convictions invariably lost. 


In the 11th week of the 20th Century’s epic mor- 
al drama, the nominated villain moved to stage 
center. Adolf Otto Eichmann had been a bald- 
ing shrunken figure in the courtroom as other 
witnesses testified against him for 35 days at his 
trial before an Israeli court in Jerusalem. Now he 
was a witness himself and suddenly he took on a 
dimension more in keeping with his role. 
Testifying rapidly (pictures at right) and with 
towering arrogance, he defended himself against 
charges that he had caused the deaths of millions 
of European Jews by insisting that he was really 
only a minor Gestapo officer, a technician with 
no Voice in policy—rather like ‘‘Pontius Pilate’’. 














DEFENSE COUNSEL, Robert Servatius, a West 
German, is a calm and deliberate trial attorney. 
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Furthermore, he was ‘‘an 
expert on Jewish immigration” whose chief wish 
was to put solid ground under Jews’ feet—‘‘over 
their heads, he means,”’ wryly joked the Israelis. 

“‘He was a good witness, an expert hairsplit- 
ter,” cabled Correspondent Marlin Levin who 
covered the trial for Lire with famous British 
Artist Ronald Searle (drawings below). ‘“To ev- 
ery question, he had a ready explanation. If a 
document incriminated him directly, he waved it 
away in a condescending manner with the expla- 
nation that some bureaucrat had erred—the date 
was wrong, or words were omitted. But he also 
had weaknesses. He unwittingly repeated by rote 
Hitler’s mouthings. And there was no remorse.” 











“With the Jews, my only obliga- 


tions were emigration and evac- 


uation. My concerns were time- 
tables, technical preparations.” 


““My status did not entitle me to 
. senseless measures 
. . . I could not influence them 

. and this was the tragedy.” 


anticipate... 





“*T had to carry a lot of things in my “Thad to promote Zionism by force. «|. I understood from Heydrich 


head—deportation-train schedules, I do not believe there is a Zionist those [who were being shot] were in- 
border regulations . . . transport functionary of that period who can digenous Jews and it would not ap- 
laws... avery complex question.” say that I had hamstrung his work.” ply to Jews of German nationality.” 





PROSECUTOR, Gideon Hausner, usually pedan- 
tic, sometimes broke into an imperious gesture. 


THE DEFENDANT, Eichmann, mouth shrunken 
by removal of his teeth, sat in bulletproof glass 
booth, listened to German translation of proceed- 
ings through earphones. Three judges sit at right. 
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WEEPING WOMAN 
was typical of spectators 
in gallery who came seek- 
ing more information, 
but who eventually broke 
down in racking tears. 


COURT BUILDING 
was bleakly cold. Searle 
found the added wires 
(for communication) and 
lights (for security) dom- 
inated the trial scene. 
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CITIES 

OF: THE 
WORLD 
PAKT XAll 


CITY’S GLOW lights up 
the night over Copenhagen. 
In foreground are the 

lights of Tivoli Gardens. 
Building dominating 
background is‘Europa Hotel. 


TRADE-MARK of 
Copenhagen is this 

famous mermaid statue 
overlooking the harbor. She 
was given to the city by a 
Copenhagen brewer. 





A Place of Hospitality, Humor and “Hygge’ 


COPENHAGEN: CITY 
OF ENCHANTMENT 


Bowe the Kattegat strait and the Baltic, astride the old sea 
route to Russia, rise the green copper spires of an enchant- 
ing city. Copenhagen cannot claim the antiquity of Rome, though 
its roots are lost in the Viking mist. It lacks the distinction of 
London, the beauty of Paris, the driving energy of New York. 
Yet it radiates an ambiance that leads an ever increasing stream 
of summer visitors to return home and praise what they found 
there, even if they are often at a loss to define precisely what it 
is that makes Copenhagen enchanting. 

The Danes who live there think they know and have a word for 
it that has no parallel in English. The word is hygge, and it is as 
difficult for the tongue and ear attuned to English as it is to define. 
In the Danes’ own odd and evocative language, which seems so 
familiar and yet so strange to our ear, itis pronounced ‘‘h-ew-gg-e.” 
It is often, and inaccurately, translated as ‘‘cozy.”’ Actually to the 
Danes it suggests three things—well-being, gaiety and security. If 
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you object that this is too vague to define the quality of the 
city, you are forced back on a cliché. An American oncé asked a 
Danish woman what it was her city had that no other city had. 
She replied ‘‘Kg¢benhavenere’ (Copenhageners). This characteriza- 
tion, applied to so many cities, is meaningful here as practically 
nowhere else. For, to one who knows Copenhagen and its people, 
it truly is the Copenhageners who make it a great city. 

Consider Copenhagen apart from the people. Though located on 
the sea and enjoying a relatively mild winter and generally salubri- 
ous summer, the land on which the city stands is flat and uninter- 
esting, the coastal plain merging imperceptibly with the water 
and conferring no natural advantages in terrain. While Copen- 
hagen’s architecture is pleasant and conveys, mainly in its pointed 
spires, some feeling of its Nordic heritage, it is scarcely distin- 
guished, generally dating from the early and mid-19th Century 
when Danish architects began imitating the baroque in a belated 


CONTINUED 








COPENHAGEN econrinuen 


recognition of Europe. Some of the newer skyscrapers reflect the 
influence of Mies van der Rohe and are indistinguishable from his 
glass houses in Chicago, New York and Detroit. In some of the 
newer shopping centers the store fronts seem identical with those 
that can be seen in Omaha, Des Moines and Minneapolis. The 
Danes have a liking for sculpture and have decorated their squares 
and parks with some pleasant fantasies. But there is no great art. 

Nor is it a city which has produced many great men, perhaps 
because so many men the world calls ‘‘great’’ are contentious. One 
Copenhagener who was contentious and not typical was Soren 
Kierkegaard, the philosopher who railed at the complacency of his 
city and his times and whose pessimism finds little reflection in 
Copenhageners today. Their gentle optimism is much more attuned 
to the gentle Hans Christian Andersen or to the art of Copen- 
hagen’s revered sculptor Bertel Thorvaldsen, to whose works the 
city has dedicated a museum the exterior walls of which depict in 
heroic murals his return from triumphs in Rome. It is a city whose 
people take modest pleasure in their fabulous Tivoli Garden (pp. 
39-49) or in the statue of the Little Mermaid perched serenely on a 
rock in their harbor, who delight to follow their 300-year-old 
Guard, looking for all the world like soldiers out of a forgotten fairy 
tale as they march to the royal palace. But there are few visitors 
who can spend a few days in Copenhagen and leave without saying: 
“*Here I have met and known a people which has above all else a 
sense of good living.” 


he roots of these people run deep in their island’s soil. Though 

fierce Vikings sailed from the harbor in its prehistoric past, the 
city has always been much more haven than sally port. Its recorded 
history really begins with the building on the tiny islet of Slots- 
holmen of a fortress by Absalon, Bishop of Roskilde. It is still the 
heart of the city and the administrative center of the country, but 
all that remains of Absalon’s foundation is a well deep beneath the 
20th Century castle of Christiansborg. Around the Bishop’s fort 
sprang up a trading center, and it was from the traders who gath- 
ered there that the city literally takes its name, for in Danish Copen- 
hagen means haven (or harbor) of the Kg¢bmaend (merchants), 
and in Danish the name is pronounced so that it sounds much 





COPENHAGEN’S BEACHES are popular despite the cold water 
of the Oresund. This one is Bellevue Beach, at Klampenborg. There are others 
at Elsinore and Hornbaek, on north coast of Zealand outside the city. 
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ROSENBORG 
CASTLE 


CITY HALL 


COPENHAGEN’S ATTRACTIONS include Rosenborg Castle and its 
gardens; City Hall Square, center of the city’s activity and 
a good place for girl-watching; King’s Square, where Royal Guard 


more like a haven. As for the English pronunciation, the Danes 
like to tell a story. Right after the war Churchill sent Ted Heath, 
now Britain’s Lord Privy Seal, on a mission to Denmark. In 
referring to the city, Heath used the broad ‘‘a.” The great man 
glowered: ‘‘Don’t say Copenhaagen. That was a name meant to 
be pronounced by an Englishman; call it Copenhaigen.” If you 
must Anglicize the city’s name the Danes agree with Churchill. 
Though Copenhagen has withstood siege by the Swedes, suffered 
bombardment by the British and endured occupation by the Nazis, 
it has ever been more concerned with peace than war. Located on 
an island in a remote peninsula inhabited by farmers, the people of 
Copenhagen were relatively isolated and insulated from the great 
currents and controversies that shaped Europe. The Romans never 
penetrated Denmark, and the Holy Roman Empire’s boundaries 
were set on the river Eidern on the mainland. The Danes became 
Christians relatively late in the life of Europe (965) and Protes- 
tants early (1536). The conflict over the new faith was short and 
sharp, and the decision was accepted unanimously. The Danes 





WHERE TO STAY, WHAT TO SEE, 


Copenhagen is the home of one million Danes, an industrial center, the 
largest of the Scandinavian cities and a place that has rightfully earned 
its reputation in a famous song as. ‘‘Wonderful, wonderful Copenhagen.”’ 
Now in summer is the best time to visit Copenhagen, and here is a selec- 
tion of its high spots. For the finest dining, turn to Lire International’s 
Gourmet Guide starting on page 50. 

WHERE TO STAY. The best of the luxury hotels are the Angleterre, Pal- 
ace, Royal and 3 Falke (double room with bath: 60-140 kr., or $9-$20). 
Not luxury but still very good are the Alexandra, Astoria, Cecil, Codan, 
Europa, Grand, Hafnia, Imperial, Kong Frederik, Mercur and Richmond 
($7-$19). Inexpensive but recommended are the Esterport and Webers, the 
various mission hotels and the university hostels, particularly the Egmont 
and the Minerva ($4-$7). There are even some motels in Copenhagen, the 
best of which are the B. P. Motel and the Wittrup ($4-$6). 

WHERE TO GO: Amalienborg, royal residence; Christiansborg Palace 
(open 10-4, 14¢); City Museum (10-4, 8¢); the Town Hall, featuring Jens 
Olsen’s astronomical clock (10-6, 22¢); Rosenborg Castle, with the crown 
jewels (11-3, 28¢); Royal Museum of Fine Arts (10-5, closed Mondays, 
free); National Museum (10-5, sometimes closed—better check—4¢); 
Thorvaldsen’s Museum (10-3, 14¢); the zoo (9-dusk, 38¢); Botanical Gar- 
dens (9-dusk, free); King’s Garden, with the Andersen statue; Fred- 
eriksberg Garden; Erstedsparken; Langelinie, with Copenhagen’s Mermaid 
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forms up to march to Amalienborg Palace; Christiansborg Palace, 
under whose modern walls can be seen the ruins of former palaces; and 
best of all, the famous Tivoli Gardens (see pages 39-49). 


always have found it better to settle internal quarrels quickly. 

Hospitable to friendly visitors, the Danes close ranks quickly 
against an enemy. The city’s supreme test of survival came in 1659 
when the Swedes attempted to take it by storm. Faced with sur- 
render, retreat or fighting for the city’s life, Frederick HI declared 
“‘T shall die in my nest.” Fighting alongside him, the Kébenhave- 
nere, men and women together, threw the Swedes back. Although 
the Swedes lost the battle of Copenhagen, they have taken their 
revenge in modern times on the football field; the militancy shown 

-in these matches suggests that the brodrefolk may not yet have 
finally settled the quarrel. 

Having beaten off the Swedes, the Danes developed some preten- 
sions to sea power at the beginning of the 19th Century. These were 
shattered when Nelson sailed into the harbor and, in the Battle of 
Copenhagen, scored a victory which is enshrined by the English 
with the glorious triumvirate including Abukir Bay (the Nile) and 
Trafalgar. But even as Nelson was crushing Danish sea power in 
this battle, he offered his terms of surrender in a message headed: 





WHERE TO BUY IN COPENHAGEN 


Statue (all of latter free). Take a launch trip through the canals (every 20 
minutes, 42-56¢). Kronborg Castle, better known (especially to Shake- 
speareans) as Elsinore, is only 40 kilometers outside the city by car or train 
(9:30-5, 28¢). For beach resorts you may be told that Bellevue, at Klam- 
penborg, is the most popular; the water is even better at Hornbaek because 
it is farther away from the city (an hour by car). For a beautiful park, try 
Dyrehaven, a forest where cars are barred and where you can walk or ride 
by bicycle or horse cart and see herds of deer; it is reachable by car or 
electric train (early morning until midnight, free). 
NIGHT LIFE. The Royal Theatre is closed in summer, but try instead the 
ABC Theatre for reviews, the Cirkus-Revyen (at Dyrehavsbakken, 10 
kilometers from town). For dining and dancing: the Adlon, Ambassadeur, 
Atlantic Palace, Bellevue Strandhotel, Lorry, Valencia. 
WHERE TO SHOP. For silver: Just Andersen, Hans Hansen, C. C. Her- 
mann, Peter Hertz, Georg Jensen, Michelsen, Den Permanente. Glassware: 
Ove C. Bjerregaard, Illum’s Bolighus, Holmegaard, Den Permanente. Por- 
celain: Bing and Grondahl, Dahl-Jensen, Royal Copenhagen Porcelain. 
Mink: A. C. Bang, Birger Christensen. Antiques: Ferlov, Ole Haslund. 
Books: Host Anson, Borge Boesen, Boghallen, Nordisk Boghandel, Arnold 
Busck, Magasin du Nord. 

But the one place every visitor to Copenhagen must see is the famous 
and fabulous Tivoli Gardens (pp. 39-49). 








“To the Brothers of Englishmen, the Danes.’ The Danes and the 
British have ever been firm friends. 

As they defied the invading Swedes and gallantly opposed the 
British, so did the Danes with equal courage mock the Nazis during 
the occupation. They frustrated and enraged the humorless invader 
by their subtle defiance. Early in the occupation the Nazi com- 
mandant stationed a tank before the City Hall to impress the 
Danes. The next morning a bicycle boy knocked on the turret and 
said: ‘‘When can I buy a raffle ticket on this machine?” On another 
occasion a German sentry stationed behind a sandbagged barri- 
cade discovered that the passers-by were smiling broadly. Walking 
around his station to investigate, he found a poster pinned on the 
sandbags. It read: ‘‘He’s got no pants on.” 


Giles of all the Scandinavians the people of Copenhagen 
are the gayest, the first to laugh at themselves or with you. 
And they create an atmosphere that appeals to their fellow 
Scandinavians, who find this atmosphere so different from that 
in their own capitals. Unlike Helsinki, Copenhagen is free of 
the oppressive anxiety generated by a predatory neighbor. It is 
as informal as Stockholm is formal; even a Swede can relax 
in Copenhagen. It has none of the brooding introspection which 
in Oslo produced Ibsen. Thus when other Scandinavians come 
to Copenhagen they speak of ‘‘going down,” and when they 
arrive they find they are ‘‘down south,” in a lighter, somehow 
more relaxed atmosphere. 

The miracle of Copenhagen is that the present city which seems 
so cosmopolitan grew out of a close-knit, circumscribed and iso- 
lated community. A few Copenhageners have ranged far afield; the 
great granite pile of the Danish East Asia Co. attests to their adven- 
turous spirit. But far more were content to stay home. The Danes 
early gave up the habit of conquest and surrendered their colonies 
without regret. They lost their share of Africa early. They sold the 
Virgin Islands to the United States without attempting to strike a 
hard bargain. Iceland severed the union with Denmark without 
protest from the Danes. Only in recent years have most Danes 
begun to take a real interest in their remaining dependencies—the 
Faroe Islands and Greenland. The people as a whole have felt 
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COPENHAGEN’S WATERFRONT is a picturesque scene of steamships, 
barges, tourist boats, fishermen and countless gulls perched everywhere, 
including this Statue to the Fishmongers, in the city’s fish market. 
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themselves more closely bound to their city and to their soil than 
to the outside world. 

In the smaller world of Copenhagen no great debates alienated 
neighbor from neighbor. There was little pressure. It was a world 
of steady work, time for friendly conversation and quiet jokes. In 
that world the King was the center of the community, respected 
but familiar, even as he is today. The present King is a descendant 
of Gorm the Old, who ruled‘in 940. This long association explains 
why Copenhageners do not think it strange for the King to drive 
his own car in the city’s tangled traffic—or why only a startled or 
curious visitor would stop to look twice at Queen Ingrid or the 
heir apparent, Princess Margrethe, as she shops alongside her fel- 
low citizens in Illum’s department store. 

The King has long since ceased to exercise any constitutional 
authority. But the monarchy owes its present popularity to the pres- 
ent King’s father. In the presence of the Nazi occupying forces, so 
long as he was able, the late King rode out on horseback every 
morning at 8 without ever acknowledging the salute of his German 
guards. His gesture was one of defiance and reassurance to the 
Danes of their survival. Though the ruling Social Democratic party 
is, in theory, committed to the establishment of a republic, this is 
not an issue that divides the Danes. Nor does it seem likely that 
the monarchy will be abolished. At least it does not seem so every 
March 11, the King’s birthday, 
when thousands of school chil- 
dren gather in front of his palace, 
waving flags and shouting in uni- 
son, “‘“Konge, Konge, Konge, Kom 
nu frem, ellers Gaar vi aldrig 
hjem” (“‘King, King, King, Come 
out or we shall never go home’’). 

Just as the Danes respect and 
like their King without subservi- 
ence, so they accept their fellow 
citizens as they find them. There 
never was a ghetto in Copenha- 
gen. It has no Bowery or White- 
chapel. There is scarcely a street 
that can be called a slum. The 
Danes have long striven to level up 
rather than down, and in Copenhagen they have almost succeeded. 

If you would understand how Copenhagen grew, you should 
look at a map of the city. Radiating from the islet of Slotsholmen, 
where Christiansborg’s Palace now rises from the ruins of Absa- 
lon’s original fortress, are a series of canals that circle it. These 
were once defense works; now they are filled with sightseeing boats 
ferrying tourists between the old houses and under the low bridges. 
As the city burst its boundaries, a new series of ramparts were built 
farther out; their line can be traced in a semicircle of artificial lakes 
and beautiful parks into which they were converted. The line of 
these parks runs from Kastellet, or the old citadel in the north, 
right through the modern city and includes the Tivoli Gardens. 


Bo these former defense works, the modern city spreads in 
all directions even beyond Zealand on to the neighboring is- 
land of Amager where the jets land at Copenhagen’s modern air- 
port. The essence of the city is still to be found in the old section 
which was within the old walls or adjacent to them. Between the 
modern Town Hall Square, a few blocks from Tivoli, and the King’s 
Square, run four streets collectively known as the Stroeget. Nar- 
row, twisting without logic along once medieval footpaths, they 
are Copenhagen’s Fifth Avenue, Bond Street, or the Boulevard 
des Italiens. In the shops here you will find the fine designs in 
furniture by Hans Wegner, Borge Mogensen and Finn Juhl; excit- 
ing porcelain by Jais Neilsen and the fine silver in which Danish 
craftsmen excel. But once having entered the Stroeget, you prac- 
tically lose all right of self-determination as you are buffeted by 
the tightly packed traffic until you emerge at the King’s Square— 
the true heart of the city. 

It is to the King’s Square on graduation day that the successful 
students of the gymnasiums come to celebrate. Arriving in horse- 
drawn ‘‘landwers” decorated with birch leaves, they jump off to 
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COPENHAGEN’S PROLIFIC AUTHOR 


Knud Meister, the writer of this article on Copenhagen, is himself 
a Copenhagener born and bred. Son of the sculptor Jeno Meister, 
Knud Meister is TimE-LirE Copenhagen correspondent and writes 
a regular Column for Copenhagen’s Berlingske Aftenavis and Ber- 
lingske Tidende. He has written such books as Denmark’s Happiest 
Week, Nine Great Doctors, half a dozen detective books, a movie 
script and a play. An indication that his interests are not confined 
to Copenhagen alone is the fact that he is the author of a new book 
titled When I Think of Ireland. In writing this article on Copenhagen 
he collaborated with Robert T. Elson, who is chief of the Time- 
Lire London bureau and an enthusiastic fan of Copenhagen’s hygge. 





run in circles around the equestrian statue of Christian V which 
seems deserted and desolate for most of the year. The celebration, 
a mixture of senior prom and riot, goes on until the students run 
out of voice and energy. At this moment it seems as if Copenhagen 
is once more a small town where everyone knows everyone. 


here is another touch of operetta about the city every day. At 

a quarter to 12, the sound of a brass band rolls down the streets 
as the Royal Guard marches from the barracks at Rosenborg Cas- 
tle and the King’s Garden to Amalienborg Square. The soldiers are 
led by a drum major, with a lieutenant bringing up the rear. They 
wear bearskin shakos, blue tunics with white*crossed bandoliers 
and light blue trousers. They cradle their rifles in loving embrace 
that differs remarkably from all other manuals of arms. And they 
look for all the world like the toy soldiers of the fairy tale. But 
for all that, the Guard is a fine regiment with a tradition of three 
centuries behind it. On its 300th anniversary the man who pre- 
sented the colors was Lieutenant Preben Count Ahlefeldt-Laurvig, 
descendant of the first commandant. As the Guard swings down 
the street a group of civilians always falls in step and at the.change 
of the Guard nearly always the Danes outnumber the visitors. 
For as a Dane once said with a sigh, ‘“‘Even if we had to give up 
our King, we would never part 
with the Royal Guard.” 

This grand spectacle takes place 
at Amalienborg Square which the 
Danes think of as their ‘‘draw- 
ing room.” It is formed by four 
palaces originally built by four 
noble families as winter quarters. 
These are now royal residences. 
One is occupied by the King, 
Queen Ingrid and the heir appar- 
ent Princess Margrethe, another 
by the King’s brother, Prince 
Knud, a third is a royal guest 
house and the fourth is being 
readied for Margrethe when she 
sets up her own establishment. 

The morning in Copenhagen is chimed in by tens of thousands 
of bicycle bells as the city awakes and rides to work. While the 
streets are also jammed with motor cars from every other coun- 
try in the world (no other European city seems to have such an 
eclectic taste) and trams compound the traffic jams, it is the stream 
of cyclists, morning and night, which marks the flow and ebb of 
the day. In the narrow streets the utility of the cycle commends 
itself to wise men like His Excellency Otto Kaarsberg, president of 
the high court. He invariably pedals to his morning sessions be- 
cause he finds two wheels make better progress than four. Another 
cyclist is Niels Bohr. 

It is not old men on bicycles that you remember from Copen- 

hagen. It is the radiant young girl, who seems to be the enduring 
and enchanting symbol of the city. In a city of handsome people, 
the Danes can rightfully boast of their women’s beauty. The Dan- 
ish woman does not have the provocative walk of the Parisienne. 
She tends to disdain fleeting fashion. But on summer mornings, as 
she pedals into the wind with her white skirt flying, there is nothing 
prettier than a Danish dame. 
’ In the summer the morning’s light breaks soon after midnight 
and the night never really darkens into darkness. When the warm 
blue tone that is the Nordic substitute for night envelops the sky, 
the lanterns of the Tivoli are lit, the restaurants fill and music sings 
on the soft air. The enchantment of the city then hypnotizes the 
visitor.-He relaxes in the presence of a people who seem to take 
pleasure merely from his presence. If he will venture beyond the 
gaiety of the Tivoli, of the King’s Square and into the darkening 
residential streets, he will see the lights coming on in home after 
home. He will hear the murmur of conversation in an unfamiliar 
tongue, and the laughter. It is in these quiet streets behind the 
lighted windows that he will understand the quality of hygge— 
well-being, gaiety and security—that makes Copenhagen one of the 
great cities of the world. 
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A Fabulous Danish Pleasure Park 


PARADISE 
IN TIVOLI 


In the brilliant loveliness spread out on these pages 
it is hard to find Prince Hamlet’s doleful complaint 
uttered 700 years ago—if Shakespeare got it right— 
that there was something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark. Today everyone who lives there or visits there 
—and every year more and more tourists are do- 
ing it—joyously knows that there is something won- 
derful in Denmark. It is a 19.5-acre pleasure park 
smack dab in the middle of Copenhagen and there 
is nothing else to match it on the face of this earth. 


It is Tivoli, a century-old garden full of fun, ele- 
gance, beauty, a pleasure park that glitters but is 
not gaudy. It is a place of flowery walks and acro- 
batic fleas, of sandboxes and symphony orchestras, 
of ballet and boating, theater and merry-go-rounds, 
and profits from the roller coaster help pay for the 
pantomime. When energy flags, there are restau- 
rants for restoring strength and spreading gaiety in 
Tivoli, 23 of them in all, and one serves 75 different 
kinds of sandwiches on four different kinds of bread. 


Picci Tivoli’s boating 
lake, with some of the 
park’s three million 
colored lights twinkling in 
background, city hall 
tower looms in the night 
and the city itself 

seems a fairytale scene. 


Photographed 


for LIFE 


by MARK KAUFFMAN 


CONTINUED 


Sadat and family groups eat in a flowery 
nook as dusk comes on. Tourists make up about 
15°% of the attendance at Tivoli each season. 


Picnic Fare 
and Fancy Food 


Tivoli is for pleasure—simple pleasure as in the picture above where for 
the price of a bottle of beer the people can eat their own sandwiches, or 
luxurious pleasure as at right where people dine in a superb restaurant. 
The whole idea was born in the mind of a Dane named Georg Cartensen 
who roamed the world and came home in the early 1830s a bit of a diplo- 
mat, a bit of an architect, a bit of a gay troubador. He convinced King 
Christian VIII that a grandiose park, all Moorish palaces and Oriental 
pagodas, would keep the people’s minds off politics. The king agreed 
and Cartensen named his pleasant place for the Renaissance gardens in 
Italy where Cardinal d’Este, proud descendant of Guelph kings, once 
took his lordly ease. But the Danish Tivoli plays a more democratic role. 
Here the whole country shares its pleasures. It is ‘‘our garden,” one of 
the sweet little droplets of national glue that binds one Dane to another. 








Phushiest restaurant is 
the Belle Terrasse, 
crowded daily, where 
under trellised arbors 
rich Danes eat rich 
French dishes and rich 
non-Danes eat rich 
Danish dishes. 











C icpstex and ina 
magical moment this 
little girl (/eft) is 

a queen in her own royal 
coach-and-four waving 
graciously to the 
cheering multitude, 
composed of her mother. 


— through 

the treetops on-Sculptor 
Torsten Johansson’s 
modern spiral slide 
comes a pair of happy 
youngsters. Many 
Danish artists helped 
design children’s rides. 





Whizzing around 

a track in a vintage car 
(below) charms modern 
youngster. Towhead 
and his sister 

are riding a black 

paint and brass replica 
of the 1904 Ford. 





Grr dell’arte 
flourishes. At left, before 
the famous wooden 
Peacock Curtain 

which splits and opens to 
each side, are the 
classic trio—Harlequin, 
Columbine and Pierrot. 





Like little Mats Anderson above, almost all Scandinavia boasts it first Ss. of Tivoli’s flea circus is Babette, a plumed wire-walker and only 
saw Tivoli’s Harlequin on Daddy’s shoulders who saw him on Grandfather’s one in the world to walk the line from underneath. Humans do 
shoulders who saw him on Great Grandfather’s shoulders way back. it from on top, but this, boasts flea trainer Else Torp, is much harder. 








on corner in Tivoli in the early hours of the morning is 
the parterre garden where Copenhagen’s older citizens come to stroll about 
or sit in the sun hour on hour and let the loveliness sink in. 


Sunny Walks 
to Shaded Nooks 





Tivoli is relaxed and slow-paced. Fifteen gardeners bring 137,000 glorious 
plants into bloom each year along its meandering paths. Admission is 
only 14¢. After that, concerts, ballet, vaudeville are all free for the major- 
ity willing to stand and watch. The few seats meant for the old or infirm 
cost 10¢ each. There is a House of Forbidden Games, where children 
can do the things they cannot do at home like climb through keyholes, 
write on walls, ring bells and climb a sculptured tree. Some 20 rides are 
priced at 10¢ or 14¢ each but they pay for all the free entertainment. 
On opening day, Aug. 15, 1843, Tivoli drew 3,615 people; on its birthday 
100 years later it drew 112,802 people, which is still the one-day record. 
Each year, reports Managing Director Henning Soager, “‘more and 


‘ more people come and they spend more money than ever and this year 


there will be even more people and they will spend even more money.” 
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Ducks and goldfish 

at Tivoli tend to be 

sleek, plump and 

well fed. But a tidbit 
floating on the lake 

can set off a wild race 
just the same. 

The goldfish usually win. 


oli as elsewhere 

lovers seek out 

the leafy corners. 

This pair has found 

a half-concealed retreat 
on the bank of 

the lake stocked 

with goldfish (below). 





ee but oversized 
dragonflies in 

plastic, illuminated 
from below, hover over 
the lake, and 

reflections of scalloped 
strings of lights 

form circles in the water. 


O, a velvety evening 
shimmery lights 

from the Chinese Pagoda 
restaurant and bridge 
warm the whole lake. 

At midnight all lights 
go out and darkness 
takes over Tivoli. 




















GOURMET GUIDE 
PART I 


Fish Is 

Delicacy ol 
Scandinavian 

Countries 


Seasoned travelers and gourmets who have seen the great cities, castles 
and coastlines of France and Italy (many of whom followed LIFE 
International’s guides to where to dine in those countries during the last 
two seasons) are most likely this year to be off on less traveled paths. 
The Scandinavian countries, Austria, Switzerland and Germany, Por- 
tugal and Spain, and the eastern Mediterranean are becoming more and 
more popular for tourists. So, for the third year, LiFe International 
presents a gourmet guide, which this season will cover the four areas 
mentioned above. 


T= Scandinavian countries—Denmark, Sweden and Norway— 
share a common taste for excellent fish from the seas that sur- 
round them. And to supplement their individual national delicacies, 
the brewers of these countries provide some of the best beer in the 
world. While their wines are either nonexistent or mediocre, the 
Scandinavians have concocted a very pleasant but potent drink, 
aquavit (also called snaps). Served ice-cold, often accompanied by 
the beer of the country, it serves as the perfect complement to the 
elaborate buffet that is the well-known Scandinavian specialty. 





Under a canopy and a sparkling chandelier, diners concentrate on 
the business of ordering a meal at Riche’s in Stockholm. This is generally 
considered Sweden’s most distinguished and justly famous restaurant. 


There is no better place to start your tour than in Copenhagen, 
a city whose citizens and sights are described on pages 34 through 49. 
And there is no finer first meal to be had than lunch or dinner at Au 
Coq d’Or (left), a small, sophisticated restaurant with superb food 
and service. If you go at noon, order their special Danish lunch, 
which will be your introduction to smorrebrod, the famous, delicious 
open sandwich. The array and variety of food offered will astound 
you; by the imaginative use of color and combination of foods, the 
Danes take common ingredients and turn them into festive dishes. 
Best of all are the tiny shrimps piled into a pyramid on buttered 
slices of dark bread. Or try the liver paste, and lamb with red pickled 
beets. While smorrebrod is really a collection of delicacies on open 
sandwiches, the selection is lavish enough to satisfy most appetites. 
Ask for Aalborg’s Jubilee aquavit, and Tuborg or Carlsberg beer, 
all excellent Danish products. 

If you go to the Coq d’Or for dinner instead, you may want to order 
from the extensive a la carte menu. Oysters, if they are in season, or 
smoked salmon, are excellent choices. Or, like the people at left, you 
might want to sample the cdte de boeuf with sauce bordelaise or 


CONTINUED 


Spread out at the Coq d’Or is a cold buffet of assorted hors d’oeuvres, 


roast duck, lobsters, tiny shrimps, prawns, and an eel looped into 
a decorative circle. These diners chose céte de boeuf as their entrée. 
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GOURMET GU IDE CONTINUED 


canard a l’orange, both specialties of the restaurant. After a sat- 
isfying meal, order a Cherry Heering, a not too sweet liqueur that 
has become a trade-mark of Denmark among gourmets. 

If you would like to see a little of the Danish countryside, take a 
short motor trip on a fine summer day to R¢dvig Kro, an 18th Cen- 
tury inn which was the forerunner of the Coq d’Or and is still run by 
the same family. It is wise to make a reservation at either restaurant. 
At R¢dvig Kro you may make an overnight reservation as well. 

Seafood restaurants are obviously abundant and usually excellent 
anywhere in Scandinavia. In Copenhagen one that local people favor 
is Fiskehusets, in the fish market district. Order their stuvet torsk, or 
codfish stewed in a milk, mushroom and sherry sauce; or sétungefilet 
Normande. 

Some visitors to Denmark remember Tivoli (pp. 39-49) not so 
much as a place to visit as a way of life. Within its 20 acres so much 
goes on that the traveler tends to gravitate to it nightly. In its confines 
are many restaurants, one of the best of which is the Belle Terrasse 
(p. 41). Try one of its beer gardens or coffee houses. Danes, you will 
find, are inveterate coffee drinkers, and like to nibble on a sweet 
at the same time. Hence the prevalence of what foreigners call ‘“Dan- 
ish pastry” (which the Danes refer to as Viennese). If you are feeling 
more festive, try the Viking, Ambassadeur or New Look rooms at 
the Palace Hotel for late dining or dancing. All three are elegant 
and expensive. 

Shakespeare fans will want to go to Elsinore to see Kronborg 
Castle, the setting for Hamlet. The visit can be combined with a fine 
meal at Marienlyst, which faces both the castle and the Danish- 
Swedish straits. It is big, the food is first-class, and it is expensive. 


Wee you have seen your fill of Denmark, take the pleasant and 
popular hour-and-a-half boat trip from Copenhagen to Malmo, 
which lands you in Sweden for the second leg of your trip. Malmo 
itself is worth at least a day’s stay. It is Sweden’s third largest city and 
a port of call for touring artists. During the summer—on fair nights 
outside, in foul weather indoors in a theater—the visitor can hear 
the Royal Swedish Opera Company sing The Barber of Seville or see 
the Royal Opera’s ballet perform The Moon Reindeer, by the gifted 
Swedish choreographer Birgit Cullberg (Lire International, July 18, 
1960), or first-class dramas in the Folkparksteatern, in the municipal 
recreation park. While in Malm6 two good places to stay and eat are 
the elegant, old-fashioned Savoy Hotel and The Kramer. 

Malmo also is the jumping-off point for a tour of Sweden’s chateau 
country, which has at least 100 fine castles dating from the 16th and 
17th Centuries. There are 11 different chateau tours, some just a day 
long, others longer. Although many of the castles are privately owned 
and in use as homes, most are open to the public at specified times. 

Smorgasbord, the groaning board of hors d’oeuvres, while gen- 
erally considered to have come from Sweden, is today seldom seen 
in a Swedish restaurant. A smaller plate of hors d’oeuvres, called 
assietter, is widely served, but the lavish tableful of food is no longer 
put on display. Again, seafood, especially along the east coast, dom- 
inates the menus. A dwarf Baltic herring, stromming, served fried, 
breaded or raw and marinated, is excellent, as is gravad lax, raw 
salmon rubbed with salt, sugar and dill, served with a mustard sauce 
and salmon skin fried crisp like bacon. If you are fortunate enough 
to be there in August, you can have krdftor (small crayfish). Kétt- 
bullar, or Swedish meat balls, are found on practically every menu. 
Another local favorite is yellow pea soup, served with cubes of ham. 
For dessert, try plattar, a small pancake with lingonberries; filbunke, 
a clabber powdered with sugar and cinnamon; or one of their excel- 
lent cheeses similar to a créme Chantilly. 

Without doubt the finest restaurant to begin your visit to Stock- 
holm is Riche’s (p. 5/). With superior service and food to match, 
Restaurant Riche has several rooms; you may specify one in making 
your reservation. For the summer months there is an enclosed side- 
walk dining terrace with wonderful views of Stockholm through big 
windows framed with flowers. Or there is an inner, more intimate 
Theater Grill, where meats are cooked over an open rotisserie. This 
is one place where the meat may be superior, or at least equal, to the 
fish courses. The steak, as you like it, is excellent; try tournedos 
grille Wagram (named after a battle Napoleon won) if you are feel- 
ing in an experimental mood. A favorite among knowing—and nimble- 
tongued—Swedes ‘is Schweitzerschnitzel—slices of veal, ham and 
cheese baked together. Also try, as an appetizer or main course, 
Riche’s forced meats or patés. 

A favorite rendezvous for hand-holding is a 17th Century cellar, 
Bacchi Wapen (‘‘Bacchus’ Arms’’). There are three other floors to 
this restaurant; choose the ground floor if food is your chief con- 
cern, the upper floors are for music and dancing. The menu is more 





Swedes teach their children good eating early. Here one family has lunch 
at Djurgardsbrunns Wardshus near Stockholm’s Royal Deer Park. 


French than Scandinavian, but the food still has its local flavor. 

Try a trip to the Royal Deer Park, and Djurgardsbrunns Wardshus 
(above), an oak-paneled, 19th Century inn overlooking a canal. This 
is the place to try gravad lax, sole meuniére, or c6te de boeuf Pro- 
vengal. Their luncheon menu is simple and inexpensive. 

One notable exception to the rule that smdérgasbord has disap- 
peared from Sweden’s restaurants is the 44-dish lavish display of food 
at Stallmastaregarden, or the Royal Stablemaster’s House. The smor- 
gasbord is served only at lunchtime during the week and up to 7 
p.m. on Sundays, but it is superb and warrants the short trip out of 
Stockholm. Situated on a lake on the outskirts of town, the restau- 
rant has a patio garden, cool pools and lovely flower gardens. 

In Sweden, unlike Denmark and Norway, vintage wines are avail- 
able and inexpensive because the state has a monopoly on liquor con- 
trol and is France’s largest single customer. So you will find on the 
menus a Chateau Margaux, Haut Brion or d’Yquem of a great year 
at economical prices. In addition, aquavit is popular; of Swedish 
beers, Three Towns is the best. 


‘orway is justifiably better known as the land of magnificent 
fjords and midnight sun than as a country of great restaurants, 
but there are a few notable exceptions. The reason for the scarcity of 
good restaurants is that Norwegians do not eat out a great deal. 
Normally they eat one hot meal a day—the five o’clock dinner at 
home. At lunchtime they generally prefer open sandwiches with cof- 
fee or beer. So Oslo and the other major Norwegian cities have few 
restaurants of international reputation. 

Among the notable exceptions are the two on the following pages 
—Blom’s, a Bohemian hangout for artists and writers, and Dron- 
ningen, headquarters for the society crowd. Blom’s is one of the old- 
est and coziest restaurants in Oslo. Hanging on the walls are the 
coats of arms of some of Norway’s most distinguished artists. The 
best dish at Blom’s is the black pot, literally a black iron pot in 
which have been cooked kidneys, chicken, ham, filet mignon and 
vegetables, in a wine sauce. 

The second restaurant, Dronningen, is on a yacht basin pier on 
Oslo’s fjord. Its location and huge windows overlooking the har- 
bor give the diner the impression that he is on shipboard. In good 
weather, from June to mid-September, it is an attractive spot for an 
excellent but fairly expensive meal. Favorite dishes of regular patrons 
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A host is known... 





by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is more insult 
than compliment. The correct thing to serve after meals 
is a cognac of liqueur quality. This is why the perfect 
host gladly pays that little bit more for a really fine 
liqueur brandy like Remy Martin. A genuine Fine Cham- 
pagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A brandy defined by French law 
as Fine Champagne because it is made exclusively from fst cuanencne come] 
grapes grown in the two finest districts of Cognac. And £2 oe 
it is reassuring to remember that Remy Martin make __ Coonac 

nothing less good. REMY MARIIS 


REMY MARTIN 


CS) 





Pride of Cognac 
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THE: 
GENERAL 
TIRE 


SYMBOL 
OF SUPERIORITY 


. engineered 
to be the 
finest, tire 

on the road, 

it offers motorists 


unequalled 

mileage and 
salety wherever 
. It 1s driven. 





A quaint place to visit, 
Blom’s in Oslo also 
has fine food. Beside 
its specialty, black pot, 
shown on the table 

at right, Blom’s has a 
lavish sandwich 

table at lunch time. 





GOURMET GUIDE continuen 


are smoked or boiled salmon or lobster, with fresh strawberries and 
cream for dessert. On the menu you will occasionally see such an 
exotic dish as reindeer or elk steak or the ptarmigan, similar to 
Scotch grouse but found only in Norway. Allow plenty of time for 
your meal, for the service is leisurely. 

A third, with its own special character and probably even better 
food than the other two, is La Belle Sdle. Modern in décor, it has 
one whole wall that is an aquarium from which you may select your 
choice of fish. But instead of a lobster just out of the water, we rec- 
ommend you try the filet of plaice La Belle Séle. Its sauce, of lobster, 
shrimps, fresh mushrooms, chives, cream and a touch of white wine, 
simmered 20 hours, is magnificent. 

The national cheese of Norway is brown, made of goat milk and 


Dronningen (‘“The Queen’’) in Oslo is headquarters for the Royal Yacht 
Club and Norwegian society. You might even peer at royalty over 





A FULL RANGE OF 
TIRES FOR EVERY 
TYPE OF SERVICE 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER EXPORT COMPANY 


Akron 9, Ohio U.S.A. CONTACT THE LOCAL GENERAL TIRE DISTRIBUTOR 








cailed gjetost; it is different from most European cheeses, and de- 
licious. The national drink, again, is aquavit; order either yellow Loi- 
ten or Gilde and white Siemers. Beer is cheap and good, Ringnaes 
and Hansa being the best. Hard liquor and wines are expensive. 

A fine place to explore in Oslo is the Kon-Tiki museum, where 
there are records and photographs of the famous raft trip across the 
Pacific Ocean made by a group headed by Norwegian Anthropolo- 
gist Thor Heyerdahl. Nearby is housed a replica of a Viking vessel 
and the Folk Museum of Norway. Handily in the vicinity is a top- 
notch restaurant, Najaden. The chef particularly recommends his 
sdle a la Najade or the coeur de filet promenade. 

If fish and the Scandanavian countries are not your particular 
choice of vacation fare, wait for the next issue of Lire Internation- 
al, which will present the second instalment of this season’s Gourmet 
Guide, this one covering areas of Austria, Switzerland and Germany. 


your meal, for frequently King Olav, returning from a cruise on 
royal yacht (center, through window), will stop to dine at Dronningen’s. 





What does the 
Atomic Submarine Nautilus 


have in common with the 


United Nation’s Headquarters ? 


Air conditioning by Carrier... first 
name in air conditioning and first choice for 
important installations around the world. 


From Helsinki to Melbourne, from Buenos Aires 
to Bombay, world-wide sales and service. 

For information, contact your local Carrier 
representative, or write Carrier 

International Ltd., 385 Madison Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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‘A Beautiful Way 
to be Practical !- 










Taunus 17M combines the beauty of advanced 
styling with Outstanding engineering to bring you 


the true economy of modern motoring! 


plus the popular 1500 Pacemaker engine give you upto 32.8 


miles per imperial gallon, or you can choose the more 


Both 3-speed 





TiN UENO TI 
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AN ITALIAN PHOTOGRAPHER ’S DISCOVERY 


The Many Faces 


of Broadway 





Great White Way (right) is 
large part of Broadway 

as a symbol, but small part of 
actual street, occupying 

a small square (above) along 
the street’s 18-mile length. 


Wren Italian Photographer Carlo Bavagnoli arrived in New 
York from Rome, he asked passers-by how to find “‘Broadway.” 
They kept sending him to a street called Broadway but, to his aston- 
ishment, he found no theaters. Most visitors would get discouraged, 
but not Bavagnoli; he became entranced. For what he had discovered 
was a fact few visitors from abroad are prepared for: Broadway’s 
‘“Great White Way”’ is but a short strip of the longest street in New 
York. In fact, despite the famous generic term, Broadway has but two 





legitimate theaters; most are on adjoining streets near Times Square. 

Bavagnoli’s entrancement was with the unexpected Broadway he 
had discovered. Prowling its 18-mile length he found the true special- 
ty of Broadway. Unlike Fifth Avenue, famous for its shops, unlike 
Park Avenue and its fancy apartments, Broadway has one simple 
specialty: a huge variety of people. As it wends its way uptown from 
the wealthy financial district to poorest Harlem, Broadway provides 
a true cross section of a great city and its millions of inhabitants. 


Photographed for LIFE International by CARLO BAVAGNOLI 
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DOWNTOWN 
IS HUSHED 
AND EARNEST 


Inthe Wall Street area, where Broadway begins, 
Bavagnoli was struck by the rustling hush of 
quiet urgency everywhere. Later, uptown, he 
was to hear the gay noise of children playing 
on the pavements of Broadway, but here on 
lower Broadway there was little time for gaiety 
and no sympathy for noise. This part of Broad- 
way seemed to represent the ultimate urban 
employment of our time: Bavagnoli sensed 
that the decisions made in the financial dis- 
trict affected unseen people in Italy and Africa 
and Hong Kong. There seemed a feeling that 
major financial decisions had serious ramifica- 
tions of all kinds. Bavagnoli felt that this 
was quite true, and that he understood the 
sense of seriousness, of quiet and of urgency. 


Trinity Church surprised 
Bavagnoli: ‘‘In Europe 
cathedrals dwarf marketplaces, 
but in this area, temples of 
money dwarf the 

cathedral.”’ 





The workers in the area 
all seemed to gain 


importance from the 
wealth. But to Bavagnoli 
few showed it as much 

as chauffeur of this Rolls. 


Only a Neapolitan, a 

type traditionally 
individualistic and amused, 
remained apart. Bavagnoli saw 
this shoeshine man’s top hat 
as inspired parody. 
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THE AIR OF A 
EUROPEAN STREET 


Stretching its long way uptown from the financial district, Broadway 
took on the quality, in many areas, of a European street. Sidewalk 
markets (below), going to the opera (right), a sense of spiritual search 
and the hope of elegance struck Bavagnoli’s eye. He found that many 
residents of Broadway had brought with them the traditions of their 
European background and had modeled their neighborhoods half in 
the image of the old world, half in the hopes of the new. Street en- 
counters were meaningful and important—but so was a need for sepa- 
rateness and a quiet sense of searching for belief and finding one’s self. 


Girl plays make-believe in the “‘delicatessen belt” above 
Times Square area. Foreign beers, Guinness and matzos are 
all clues to melting-pot, multi-national neighborhood. 


At a Catholic church in a German-Irish neighborhood, a 
woman seeks the privacy and tranquillity which are among the 
hardest things to find on Broadway. The time was 4 p.m. 











On Saturday afternoon, a line begins to form for tickets to 
a Metropolitan Opera matinee. Bavagnoli was pleased that operas dear to his 
heart and composed in his homeland were this popular in New York. 








Show-window mannequins wear party dresses beckoning 
all to a brighter life. It seemed unkind until he sensed that so 
many were seen because so many were sold. 


A gypsy on Broadway seemed first surprising, then 
inevitable, to Bavagnoli. Her customers are mostly Spanish and 
Puerto Rican, seeking certainty amidst a sea of uncertainty. 
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She wore high heels and was well dressed, but she 
spent her lunch hour standing on a hydrant 
urging rent reductions. Bavagnolifound her universal. 


Shoeshine boy, sitting amidst traffic, pedestrians and 
inevitable mannequins, made Bavagnoli sad. 
“*Too soon, a yawn replaces innocence and illusion.” 


Faces of the young 
fascinated Bavagnoli. 
These, from Negro and 
Spanish Harlem, wait 

in line for a movie 

on upper Broadway. 


The faces of the old, 

it seemed to him, had 

a sense of need for 
companionship and 
community, and a sense 
of aloneness in the crowd. 
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Wrestling playfully on the sidewalk seems a logical thing on easygoing 
upper Broadway, where Bavagnoli found that much of living, 
particularly for children, takes place on the pavement. 


On Broadway’s upper reaches it becomes a center of childhood, 
with scenes like this of young affection. The area’s warm, 
open emotions seemed like southern Europe’s. 





An uptown photographer takes pictures of children on top of a pony. 
To Bavagnoli’s surprise, everyone took it seriously, including 
a man who earnestly, unsmilingly posed his dog on the pony’s back. 
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On uppermost Broadway, at the tip of Manhattan, where even the 
subway comes out into the sun, asphalt gives way to greenery 
and the apartments give way to a scene of almost rustic domesticity. 
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AN EXPERT’S APPRAISAL 


PART IV 
OF A SERIES 


On Her Majesty’s Service, a brougham-borne Privy Purse Messenger 
from Buckingham Palace arrives with a dispatch box 
at the Foreign Office, a ““pompous, inefficient and ugly” building. 





Diplomacy: They Order It 


Better in Britain 


by SIR WILLIAM HAYTER 


In the preceding three articles of this series, Sir William Hayter, 
a distinguished veteran of 28 years’ service in the British For- 
eign Office, analyzed the diplomatic techniques of the Soviet 
Union (June 5), the United States (June 19) and France (July 
3). Now Sir William appraises the methods of his own country. 


I have spent nearly all my working life until now inside Britain’s 
Foreign Office. During my last years in it I was in a position, if I 
had criticisms to make of its organization, methods and per- 
sonnel, to make them in a way that might have been listened 


to. I made no such criticisms then, and it would be unbecoming. 


of me to make them now. 
It would be equally unbecoming, however, to write in an un- 
* critical fashion of British diplomacy when I have had some 


harsh things to say about the other three diplomacies that I 
have tried to describe in this series. My dilemma is the more 
painful because, although I do not claim that all my former 
colleagues are perfect, I do in fact think (though of course I 
can make no serious claim to objectivity) that British diplo- 
macy is the best of the four. It is, it seems to me, less hampered 
by constitutional and psychological impediments than Ameri- 
can diplomacy, less tricky, intimidating and clumsy than Soviet 
diplomacy, more substantial and less formal than French di- 
plomacy. It may well be that the best diplomacy now is not to 
be found among the great powers at all but elsewhere, for in- 
stance among the Dutch, the Canadians, the Yugoslavs or the 
Indians. However, all I am claiming for British diplomacy is 
that it is better than Soviet, American or French. 

If you think British diplomacy so good, I may be asked, how 
do you account for the series of failures and worse that British 
foreign policy has met in recent years? The answer, of course, is 
that foreign policy and diplomacy are not the same thing. Di- 
plomacy is an instrument; even the best instrument can achieve 
nothing if it is clumsily used, or used by a weak man in an 
attempt to achieve something that is beyond his strength. 
Since the Second World War, and perhaps before it, British 
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the world’s 


Playing Greeks to America’s 
20th Century Romans, 

as Sir William describes 
the British role, Prime 
Minister Macmillan and 
his Foreign Secretary, . 
Lord Home (right), call 

on President Kennedy 

and his Secretary of 

State, Dean Rusk (/eft). 
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governments have consistently overestimated the capacity of Great 
Britain to act alone and decisively to alter world events. No amount 
of clever diplomacy will counteract this fundamental miscalculation. 
However, I am not now writing about British foreign policy, but 
about British diplomacy and the British Foreign Service. 

The question of entry into the British Foreign Service has been 
much bedeviled by ignorance and confused thinking. In spite of 
the plainest possible evidence many people seem quite unable to be- 
lieve that entry has been, since long before the war, by open competi- 
tive examinations, controlled not by the Foreign Office itself but by 


- the Civil Service Commission. One of the reasons why people will 


not believe this is the undoubted fact that almost all the entrants come 
from Oxford or Cambridge. The blame for this, if it is blameworthy, 
lies not on the Foreign Office or on the Civil Service Commission but 
on the British educational system. Those universities have produced 
the best candidates. The Civil Service Commission, and the Foreign 
Office too, to my personal knowledge, leans over backwards to en- 
courage suitable candidates from other sources, and welcomes them 
with open arms when they appear. But they do not appear very often. 

The phrases ‘‘best possible Foreign Service’’ and ‘‘suitable candi- 
dates’’ of course beg the question. What do you require? Integrity, 
first of all. This may be found anywhere. Then, brains. Then, self- 
confidence and social ease. These qualities are not always admired, 
particularly the latter, and they are not necessary for all professions. 
They are for diplomacy. 


T must be admitted that the Foreign Service that has resulted from 
these principles of selection has not always been popular with 
the British press and public. This is not altogether surprising. There 
is, Iam sorry to say, a rather unpleasing envious element in the pub- 
lic reactions of the modern Englishman, which might be expected to 
take exception to the very qualities, integrity, brains, self-confidence 
and social ease, which ought to be conspicuous in a well-selected 
diplomat. The British Foreign Office and Foreign Service, on the 
whole, seem to command more respect abroad than at home, and 
this is perhaps what matters most. The Foreign Office, Iam told with 
apparent sincerity by foreign diplomats in London, is on the whole a 
pleasant enough department to deal with, efficient, polite and reason- 











ably prompt. The British embassies abroad seem to possess a stand- 
ing at least commensurate with Great Britain’s present weight in 
the world. 

Their machinery for gathering intelligence, though less elaborate 
than those of the Americans or the Russians, is effective and on the 
whole sensibly selective. Moreover, the Foreign Office is a powerful 
department; its internal discipline is good; its standing in the White- 
hall hierarchy is high; its control over activities in the foreign fields 
by other government agencies is unusually strong, and above all it is 
almost always headed by a powerful minister, whose-voice in Cabinet 
and Parliament carries great authority and tends to prevail in all mat- 
ters within his competence. The combined effect of these various fac- 
tors is that British diplomatic operations tend to be fairly smooth- 
running and streamlined, well directed towards their objective. 

The selection of the objective, however, represents perhaps the 
greatest weakness of British diplomatic organization. The British as 
a nation have never been good at long-term planning. They live from 
day to day, deciding questions as they come up sensibly enough but 
never foreseeing what questions will come up or considering where 
they ultimately want to go. The Foreign Office is very like this. The 
machinery for getting off answers to incoming telegrams is complex, 
elaborate and large-scale, but also efficient and rapid. The machinery 
for thinking on long-term lines about the direction of British policy is 
on an altogether smaller scale, rising and falling in influence and im- 
portance in accordance with the varying temperaments of successive 
Foreign Secretaries and Permanent Under-Secretaries. When I left the 
Office it was on the up-grade; I hope and think it still is. Foreign 
policy is not a suitable theme for planning in the ordinary sense; so 
many of the factors are wholly outside the control of the would-be 
planner. But it is possible to forecast trends and to think what you will 
do if the logical consequences of them, or of your current policies, 
occur. The Foreign Office, under various impulses, has in late years 
begun to try to do more of this kind of thing, and this tendency 
ought to be encouraged. 

One of the defects of Foreign Office organization that is difficult 
either to defend or to remedy is the appalling burden of work which it 
imposes on the Foreign Secretary. This derives from his combination 
of unceasing executive work with parliamentary duties. Attempts to 
relieve him of the pressure by multiplying junior ministers have been 
only palliatives; there are so many questions that only he can decide, 
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and most of them have to be decided in a hurry. His is certainly the 
most trying position in the government, far more onerous than that 
of the Prime Minister. There is in fact a perfectly simple remedy, and 
that is to lay down that the Foreign Secretary should always be a 
member of the House of Lords. This would have all sorts of advantages; 
it would free the Foreign Secretary from parliamentary duties (minor 
questions in the House of Commons could be taken by junior min- 
isters, as now, and major debates by the Prime Minister, as now); it 
would also free the Foreign Secretary from constituency duties and 
internal politics generally (and from the ambition to cross the road 
to No. 10 which besets and distracts so many Foreign Secretaries); it 
would improve the quality of the House of Lords by offering a glit- 
tering prize to its members. Mr. Macmillan’s selection of Lord 
Home as his Foreign Secretary is therefore an encouraging sign. One 
could wish that this selection were normal practice, instead of a 
break with it. 


HAT can one say of British diplomatic method? It is empirical, 

practical, based on a clear view of British interests, of which the 
most important is the preservation of peace. It tends to be conserva- 
tive because all the changes in the status quo and the present balance 
of forces in the world seem likely to be for the worse for British inter- 
ests. It is distrustful of new forces but chary of opposing them be- 
cause, at last, it is beginning to make a realistic calculation of its own 
ability to do so. ‘‘Anything for a, quiet life” is its motto now, but 
this does not exclude the realization that quiet can sometimes be 
achieved only at the price of strenuous effort. 

In the foreign economic field Great Britain is nearer the French 
than the American position. She can make some economic and finan- 
cial contributions to the success of her foreign political aims; but her 
contributions aremicroscopiccompared with those of the United States, 
and the prevailing aim of her economic policy must be the preserva- 
tion of the United Kingdom’s ultimately rather fragile economy and 
high living standards. The military backing for her policy is more on 
French than on United States scales. She must then try to exploit her 
political and trading skills, which are considerable, in consolidating 
the Western alliance. Her proper aim has been defined as that of be- 
coming the Greeks in the new Roman Empire of the United States. 
To achieve this position she needs to preserve above all a capital of 
respect for her wisdom, maturity, moderation and skill, a capital well 

built up in the decade that followed the 
Policy-making end of the Second World War but then 
= dissipated in the crazy gamble of Suez. 
by caution This, however, was a matter of foreign 
and committee policy, not diplomacy; indeed, most 
British diplomats knew nothing of it 
until all the foolish, irrevocable decisions had been taken. It was an 
aberration from the normal line of British diplomacy, which tends to 
indecision rather than to rash decisions, and which in these days 
operates not through gunboats or their modern equivalents but 
through patient negotiation, a scrupulous respect for treaty obliga- 
tions and legal rights, and good committee work. The committee ele- 
ment in all this is important. The British have much practice in com- 
mittees; they are ruled by one (the Cabinet) and most of their affairs 
are entrusted to a committee of some kind or another. This is good 
training for international affairs, for the United Nations and for the 
variegated alliances, so prolific in committees, in which much of the 
modern world’s diplomatic work is done. This work comes natural- 
ly to a British diplomat and he is generally good at manipulating it 
in the desired direction. 

Of the international groupings in which diplomats are involved the 
Commonwealth is one of the most interesting, and peculiar to Great 
Britain among the great powers. Its value is clear enough; it provides 
for the British diplomat links and contacts round the world, and 
saves him from the dangers of parochiality that beset most Euro- 
peans. But there are disadvantages too. Anti-colonial memories tend 
to focus themselves on Great Britain. Conversely British representa- 
tives are sometimes excessively tender to Commonwealth susceptibili- 
ties, inclining to sacrifice the interests of the United Kingdom to the 
preservation at ali costs of intra-Commonwealth harmony; in the end 
both often suffer, as the recent history of South Africa demon- 
strates. This inclination is reinforced by the division of British diplo- 
macy into two services, one dealing with foreign countries, the other 
with nations of the Commonwealth. There is much to be said for 
this division. Relations between Commonwealth countries are not the 
same as those between foreign countries. The relationship between the 
United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries involves links 
at all levels, political, economic, educational and cultural, of a kind 
and intensity that could hardly be conducted by the Foreign Office 
which is organized to deal primarily with other ministries of Foreign 


Affairs. Moreover, the division lessens somewhat the intolerable bur- 
den on the Foreign Secretary. But it is noteworthy that no other 
Commonwealth country finds it necessary to make this distinction, 
and its existence in the United Kingdom does sometimes lead to con- 
flicting policies when that country is dealing with problems involving 
both a Commonwealth and a foreign country. The United King- 
dom’s political relations with some foreign countries are of necessity 
closer and more important than with some Commonwealth coun- 
tries, and this gives rise to conflicts that are not always easily re- 
solved under our dual system. But probably the balance of advantage 
lies with retaining it. 

In social relations the British as a nation have a not undeserved 
reputation for awkwardness and lack of warmth. British diplomats 
are not wholly immune from these national defects, though the ad- 
mission policy and the subsequent training mitigate them somewhat. 
They are certainly grave handicaps to successful diplomacy, however 
much we may secretly pride ourselves on them in other contexts. So- 
cial activities have not lost their importance in diplomacy, and both 
practicing diplomats and those responsible for selecting them despise 
the social arts at their peril. 


have often wondered what London would be like as a diplomatic 

post. A town you know well, the capital of your own country, is 
like an old shoe. It fits you well, but will it fit anyone else? You feel 
comfortable in it, and you have known it so long that you hardly 
notice its appearance, but how does it strike a stranger? Rather shab- 
by, perhaps? Distorted in shape to fit the idiosyncrasies of its wear- 
er? It is not at all a bad thing to be forced from time to time to look 
at such an old shoe from the outside, instead of merely feeling it 
from the inside. 


Of course the first and most obvious thing about London is that it 


is not an artificial capital. It is the undoubted, true and only center 
and heart of the whole country. We may not like this, we may think 
that the country would be healthier if its central activities were more 
dispersed, if one town were the political capital, another the commer- 
cial, and a third the artistic or intellectual. But for better or worse, so it 
is; London is the center for almost everything. Among the capitals of 
the great powers, only Paris rivals it in its concentration of the whole 
variety of national activity. 

London has not of course the glitter of Paris. But it has a certain 
rich solidity of its own. It ought to be able to provide an interesting 
and varied life for the foreigner who comes to live there. But unfortu- 
nately there is a kind of stodgy impenetrability about the English 
social structure. My first diplomatic post was Vienna, and I well re- 
member how agreeably welcoming Viennese society at all levels then 
could be to a young third secretary. The Viennese seemed positively 
to like having foreigners around. The English, on the other hand, 
have a kind of smug self-sufficiency, which inclines them to doubt 
whether they really need to meet foreigners at all. They love foreign 
travel, but when they get home they shut the door and put their feet up. 

This is not a very attractive characteristic. I hope and believe it is 
wearing off. While it persists it must make it unnecessarily difficult 
for a foreigner, on first coming to London, to construct for himself 
the rich and variegated social life that the resources of the town seem 
to promise. 

I do not wish to exaggerate this unwelcoming side of the English 
character. I do indeed know many foreigners, diplomats and others, 
who have lived in London for many years and seem actually to enjoy it. 
And London as a social center has one great advantage, its size. 
Once in my pre-war days in Moscow I was invited to dinner by a lady 
of the diplomatic corps, and replied that I was sorry, I had another 
engagement. “‘Impossible,”’ she said, “‘there are no other dinners that 
night.”’ That kind of thing cannot happen to you in London. It is not 
the kind of capital in which diplomats see only each other. Indeed, 
they hardly need see each other at all. 
All of them, if they wish it, can without 
excessive difficulty immerse themselves 
in different levels and divisions of Eng- 
lish life, where they may pass a whole 
year without seeing another diplomat or 
perhaps even another foreigner. I yield to none in my admiration for 
my former diplomatic colleagues. Indeed, now that I am exposed to 
the full rigors of academic asperity I sometimes long for the smooth 
amenities of diplomacy. 

But a life in which one sees only diplomats is somehow a little mo- 
notonous, even insipid. One is compelled to lead such a life in some 
capitals; London is not one of them. In London one can, within reason, 
choose one’s own company. And life there is so subdivided that no one 
can say of you “Oh, he goes nowhere.”’ No one can be everywhere, and 
so no one can be sure that you are not somewhere else just as good. 


A capital life 
with a choice 
of company 
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But of course all the places you may be are not just as good. A 
properly organized embassy cultivates, so far as it can, all levels and 
varieties of society; only thus can it give its ministry a full and bal- 
anced picture of the country in which it is situated. But not every 
level is of equal importance. For instance there is of course in London, 
as in every other capital I know (Moscow included), a set of idle rich. 
They are, I suppose, amusing to be with, and their doings attract 
meuch publicity (except in Moscow); but in London, at any rate, they 
are without political influence or importance. The people a diplomat 
really needs to be with are those whom Sir David Kelly described as 
“the ruling few,”’ otherwise known in England as ‘‘the Establishment.” 
This. power nexus, which exists in every state, however democratic, 
has in its London version the advantage from the diplomat’s point 
of view of being fairly easily identifiable and on the whole accessible. 
Many of its members can often be seen dining at embassies in Lon- 
don (though not at all embassies), and ambassadors (though not 
all ambassadors) are invited back. The London power nexus, in fact, 
functions as an accessible social group, not, as so often elsewhere, 
as a secret society. 

The honorary head of the Establishment is, I suppose, the Prime 
Minister. There are occasions when ambassadors will approach him 
direct; and of course he is less inaccessible than many chief execu- 
tives since he is not also head of the state. But a direct approach to 
him is a card which it is wise to play rarely. If used too often it may 
be met with a polite suggestion that the matter in question is better 
treated with the Foreign Secretary. It thus risks both failing in its 
objective and annoying the ambassador’s principal contact. British 
Prime Ministers vary in this respect; some in recent times have wanted 
to keep foreign affairs very much in their own hands, but the more 
usual, and more constitutional, practice is to remain in the back- 
ground and to exercise only that amount 
of supervision over the Foreign Secre- 
tary that the Prime Minister can properly 
apply .to any other of his colleagues. 
An ambassador in London is on the 
whole well advised to profit to the full 
by an advantage he would not possess in every other capital, of 
dealing with a Foreign Minister and ministry that possess real power. 

Of course no diplomat in London should confine his contacts to the 
Establishment. They can be as varied as he likes or is able to make 
them. The government traditionally puts no obstacles in the way of 
contacts between foreign diplomats and the Opposition, and there 
are all sorts of worlds outside politics altogether that are open to 
diplomatic cultivation. But of course the main function of a diplomat 
is directed towards the government. This is, in London, his sole official 
duty. There is not that proliferation of international organizations 


In London, 
keys to Asia 
and Africa 


that diversifies Paris and keeps the diplomat stationed in Washing-: 


ton constantly commuting to New York. In London there is only a 
national government. However, this national government has one 
special peculiarity. It remains still to some extent the center of a 
community, the Commonwealth, that is spread across the five con- 
tinents. This community is not governed from London, but much of 
it is still governed on British lines. It is probably true to say that 
you cannot now fully understand Asia and Africa if you do not 
know England, and England’s overseas connections must consider- 
ably enrich and enliven the experience of the foreign diplomat who 
is representing his country in London. 





A NEW BRITISH ENVOY 


British awareness of the val- 
ue of friendships and personal 
contacts as diplomatic tools 
is newly demonstrated by the 
appointment of David Orms- 
by-Gore as ambassador to the 
U.S. Ormsby-Gore has been a 
friend of President Kennedy 
for more than 20 years—ever 
since Kennedy’s father was 
ambassador to Great Britain. 
More, they are related by 
marriage, for the President’s 
late sister Kathleen was the 
wife of Ormsby-Gore’s cousin, 
the Marquess of Hartington. 





DAVID ORMSBY-GORE 
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the tes of your laste and capouince. 
Then, the test of your choice: Approval by your friends. 


A LONGINES watch looks forward to being tested. Its sober, grace- 
ful lines, its workmanship, durability and precision are the answer to 
the exacting requirements of those who know what quality is made of. 


LONGINES SWISS PRECISION WATCH 
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LONGINES j4embotce 


Sweep second - waterproof. 
Obtainable with stainless steel, 
gold cape or gold case. 


LONGINES Con gues 


Automatic - waterproof - sweep 
second. 

Obtainable with stainless steel, 
gold cape or 18 ct gold case. 
Gold enamelled medallion 
stamped in the bottom of the 


case. 
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LONGINES Plagehiw 
automatic 


Automatic - calendar - sweep 
second. 

Obtainable with stainless steel, 
gold cape or 18 ct gold case. 
Gold medallion stamped or en- 
graved in the bottom of the case. 


All our models are antimagnetic 
and protected against shocks! 
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THE MAN WHO ARRIVES EARLY 


GETS 
AN 
AUSTIN 
AS3 














The Austin A99 is not for back-seat drivers. It’s for men who like the feel of the wheel. THE PRIZE 
They’re drive-ahead and ambitious: like a car to be the same. They’ve a sure apprecia- BY {7panimous consent the Hest car 


tion of strong visual points: a penchant for the flowing unhurried line, a prejudice °*'tas, except the chauffeur, built-in 
and gratis. Overdrive, disc brakes and 


against fripperies. They want big performance. They want surging power. They’ve a _ dual-toning are normal equipment. 
The A99 accelerates like a sports car. 


taste for interior opulence, but not much use for a chauffeur. They’ve found there’s anew Holds the road like a dream. Is wonder- 

fully, surgingly, obediently high- 
powered. Shows the new Italian line at 
its most perfectly eloquent. Has the 
utter confidence of all great cars. 


sensation in driving — the high-powered 
motor car with the nimble soul of a sports 
car. They won’t rest happy until they’ve 
experienced it. To these men the A99 is 
something more than a car — it’s another 
big way to live life to the hilt. Safety point: 


— fittings for seat belts are now OUT OF THE 
ORDINARY ! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR EXPORT CORPORATION LIMITED: BIRMINGHAM-ENGLAND _ London Showrooms: 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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The grand old man of expressionist painting, Oskar Kokoschka, 
pours his talent into art, his ideas into talk and his vision 
into teaching students at his famous school in Austria. 





The Great O.K.’ 
of Art and Teaching 


In acastle overlooking Salzburg, an ebullient 75-year-old artist 
with flowing tie and fluid speech casts his spell upon the young. 
Oskar Kokoschka, the master of expressionism, makes the 
rounds of his summer art school, gesturing, joking, scolding, 
cheering in four languages to make his students “‘learn to see.” 
Since 1953, when he opened his School of Vision, young artists 
have flocked to Salzburg to benefit from his eyes and ideas. Im- 
passioned and tireless, he works with 200 students every day, 


exhorting them ‘‘to use their eyes as a tuning fork, to absorb 
the impression of a thing and express it in color.” 

Expression in color is instinctive with Kokoschka who con- 
tinues to pour his thought and vision into tempestuous, vibrant 
paintings which he signs with the brusque ‘‘O.K.” that has 
become famous throughout the art world. But in the summer he 
concentrates on teaching. ‘‘Once I put my hands on a pupil, he 
can paint,’ Kokoschka boasts, ‘‘but it costs a lot of nerves.” 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR LIFE BY ERICH LESSING 
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Hemmed in by students as he makes his classroom circuit, 
Kokoschka gives some pointers on the technique of water 
olor. “‘If you paint with water color, the first touch must sit.” 





In his studio at Villeneuve, Switzerland, Kokoschka sketches 
stage.sets for a play in Vienna. On the wall is his design for 


With a sweep of his hand, Kokoschka emphasizes that a paint- 


ing must convey the planes, not the lines, of a form. When a 
student has done well, Kokoschka bestows a reward of candy a tapestry that now decorates the Festival Hall in Salzburg. 
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THE PHILLIPS COLLECTION, WASHINGTON, D.C 


THE PHILLIPS COLLECTION, WASHINGTON, D.C 
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The majesty of the Alps has repeatedly challenged Kokoschka. At Courmayeur 
in Italy (above) he painted the mountains as if they were engulfing the world. 





The industrial French city of Lyons (be/ow) was transformed into a vision of 
mist and movement by Kokoschka, who painted it in a mood of wanderlust. 














KOKOSCHKA cowrinueo 


Fiery Rebel 
with a Torch 


The exuberance and energy which Kokoschka un- 
leashes upon his students have propelled him tumul- 
tuously through life. Born in Austria, the son of a 
Czech goldsmith, he began his rebellious career in 
a Vienna art school where he shunned the frozen 
poses of the models in favor of shorthand sketches 
of people in action. By the time he was 22 he was 
labeled a “‘public terror.’’ His violent, exotic art, ex- 
hibited in 1908, was a scandal and Kokoschka fanned 
the flames of protest by writing wild plays which 
whipped audiences into near riots. 

But the avant-garde of Vienna rallied to the young 
firebrand. A leading architect named Adolf Loos be- 
came his protector. Poets, actors and scholars posed 
for portraits which Kokoschka dashed off with fre- 
netic power. Traveling to Switzerland and Germany, 
he joined forces with the burgeoning expressionist 
painters and gained new notoriety as well as new 
patrons. Back in Vienna he plunged into a turbulent 
love affair with the widow of Austrian Composer 
Gustav Mahler, which prompted some of his most 
impassioned works. One of these he sold at the out- 
break of World War I so that he might buy a horse 
and join a dashing cavalry regiment. 

Severely wounded in the war, Kokoschka slowly 
recovered and took up teaching in Dresden. But be- 
fore long he was seized with wanderlust, a mood 
that has kept him roving ever since—around the 
Continent, to Britain (where he lived during World 
War II) and to the U.S. to teach. Throughout these 
decades Kokoschka remained the rebellious outsid- 
er. In and out of fashion, now poor, now prosper- 
ous, he pursued the role of an embattled humanist, 
crusading against the conformity and ‘‘dehumaniz- 
ing robot spirit’ of modern times. He returned to 
teaching because ‘‘an artist has a special necessity 
to look after the next generation.” 

Though full of dire predictions about world af- 
fairs, society and abstract art, Kokoschka never- 
theless exudes joie de vivre. With frequent libations 
of whisky (‘‘It is one of the greatest gifts of God’’), 
he enthusiastically toasts the ‘“‘wonder of life—I 
adore and worship it, with all its ups and downs. 
I wish it could last 200 or 300 years. But you must 
press life like a lemon. Don’t think of the past and 
don’t think of the future. Just enjoy the present.” 
Says his wife, ‘‘He always likes what he’s doing.”’ 





After class Kokoschka sniffs flowers in garden 
of Friedrich Welz, who helped organize school. 





The self-styled ““King of the Castle,” Kokoschka 
strides down from the aged quarters of his school. 
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Every 30 seconds 
Somewhere in 

the world a ROAMER 
is bought! 


Swiss precision 
100% waterproof 
100% dustproof 
special case covered by four patents 
antimagnetic 

shockprotected 

unbreakable spring 
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single-lens reflex camera! 
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So delicious... 
so delightful... 


so delectable... 
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The new Asahi PENTAX S-3 is classic in design - meticulously 
constructed — completely functional. 

It has a host of exciting new features, yet it’s identical to the famous 
PENTAX H-2 in compact size and light weight. The S-3’s new fast 
lens (f1.8), fully automatic diaphragm, depth-of-field preview lever and 
wide range of shutter speeds (1- 1/1000 sec., plus T. B) give you com- 
plete control over every picture situation-a new confidence which 
makes every picture better than the last. This is a camera to use and 
enjoy and treasure for a lifetime of photographic satisfaction. This is 
the new Asahi Pentax S-3-the greatest camera value in the world today. 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD., C.P.0. 895, Tokyo. 








Pondering federation of the British 
West Indies, the Big Three, Norman Manley 
of Jamaica (/eft), Sir Grantley Adams 


of Barbados (center) and Dr. Eric 
Williams of Trinidad, try to work out basic 
problems before London conference. 


CAN THE WEST INDIES FEDERATE? 


THREE MEN WITH 


DILEMMA 


The men above, huddled in serious conference, hold the 
power to mold a new nation and member of the British 
Commonwealth. They represent over three million peo- 
ple on 13 islands scattered over 8,000 square miles in the 
Caribbean. Except for sun, sand and tourists, the islands 
have little in common except ties with Great Britain. Each 
island has its special problems, and it falls to the three 
men above to find an amicable way of solving them. On 
the left is Norman Manley, premier of Jamaica, an island 
with more than half the region’s population and land 
area. He favors a loose confederation of the islands, re- 
serving to Jamaica the right to control her own economic 


destiny. But he, with the help of his gifted family (next 
page), will have to appeal to the people to support fed- 
eration in Jamaica-wide referendum, for the opposition 
party is against it. If these West Indian islands become 


-independent and federate on May 31, 1962, as Great Brit- 


ain proposes, Manley is most likely to become the first 
prime minister. Prime minister of the present, tentative, 
three-year-old federation is Sir Grantley Adams of Bar- 
bados (center). Representing the point of view of the 
small islands, he favors a strong central government. Dr. 
Eric Williams (right), premier of Trinidad, has thrown 
his lot largely with Manley in return for what he wants 
for his own island—limitation on movement of people 
among the islands, so that poorer islanders will not de- 
scend in droves on oil-rich Trinidad. These three have 
a year in which to forge a federation of the West Indies. 
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MA N LE Y CONTINUED 





Controversial car, a new Jaguar which and an increase voted by the premier 
Manley ordered for his official use, awaits him at and his ministers in their own salaries caused an 
airport. News of the purchase of the car island-wide strike of government workers. 





Michael Manley’s wife Thelma, 31, Chinese-Jamaican, 
showers her son Joseph after a swim. Thelma 
abandoned a premedical scholarship for her first 


Busy Family 
Dominates 





Labor union leader Michael Manley plant. Strategy called for his men, clustered 


a a 
(center), 36, watches as members of another union around him, to abstain from voting to show how : en rm Ps | | Ca i P fe 


vote in a jurisdiction battle at a Kingston few the opposition controlled. Manley won. 
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love, dancing. After marriage she turned down 
Oscar Hammerstein’s offer to play the lead part in 
the London production of Flower Drum Song. 


Sometimes it seems as if there is a Manley every- 
where on the island of Jamaica, so many members 
of the premier’s family are busy doing so many 
things. Manley, 68, born of a poor Jamaican farm 
family, met his wife, an English artist, while he was 
leading his law school class at Oxford. Edna Man- 
ley still.exhibits regularly and teaches sculpture. 
Their elder son, Douglas, born in England, does 
research and teaches at the University of the West 
Indies. Michael is a firebrand labor leader; he will 
be his father’s lieutenant in the political fight ahead. 


38, i 
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Seeing Manley’s constituents is a regular 
Thursday morning practice of his wife, Edna. The 
petitioners, often as many as 100, gather on 


Judging a boxing match, Douglas Manley, 
calm as the crowd goes wild with excitement. 
He is serious, likes his academic life and is 


Manley’s front lawn to seek work for themselves 
or members of their families. She personally 
pursues as many cases as time permits. 


a keen sportsman. His wife Carmen writes the 
island’s most popular radio serial and also finds 
time to care for their two young sons. 


CONTINUED 
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From the legendary American West—all 
the way to the shining, glass-towered cities 
of the East, comes a warm invitation to 
visit the U.S.A. Bienvenue ...willkommen 
...bienvenidos... Americans are extending 
their welcome in many languages to vis- 
itors from many lands. If you’ve never 
been to the U.S.A., you'll find it a travel 
experience you'll never forget. And these 
days, swift jetliners, most of them pow- 
ered by our Pratt & Whitney Aircraft jet 
engines, bring America practically to your 
door. Ask an airline office all about it, 
and about special rates and tours, too. 
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MAN LEY CONTINUED 


The Issue 
Mioves toward 
a Test Vote 


Jamaica is the thorniest brier on the path to West Indies full fed- 
eration. The other islands—Antigua, Anguilla, Barbados, Dominica, 
Grenada, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago 
and Trinidad—are all committed to the idea of federation, even 
though they might have some reservations about their roles within 
the union. But in Jamaica the two political parties have taken op- 
posing stands on the subject. Norman Manley, at the head of one 
party, is firmly committed to federation: “‘It is the most logical and 
easy way of achieving an individual voice and significance in world 
affairs.’’ His political opponent, Sir Alexander Bustamente (who also 
happens to be his cousin), is leader of the other party; he feels that 
federation will mean economic suicide for Jamaica, which might end 
up supporting the other islands. Bustamente’s supporters (below) 
often harass Manley with signs and banners reading ‘‘Charity begins 
at home,” and ‘‘Federation means poverty.” 

Manley has promised that the issue will be resolved by referring it 
to the people. Without wasting a day on his return from London, 
where the date for independence was set and the main issues agreed 
upon, Manley took to the hustings to explain federation to the field 
workers who form the bulk of the voting public. Under the British 
parliamentary system which Jamaica follows, Manley may set the date 
for a referendum. But even with this advantage, the contest will be 
close. It may be so close that Manley will have to employ the desper- 
ate maneuver of hazarding his personal prestige by asking for a vote 
of confidence. 

The reasons for the great cleavage in Jamaica are many. The first 
is geographic. Jamaica lies only 100 miles south of Cuba while her 
partners-to-be form a chain up to 1,000 miles away, stretching south 
to the coast of South America. Both culturally and economically, the 





Antifederation forces, closely guarded by police, march on 
airport as Norman Manley returns from a preliminary 
interisland conference in Trinidad. Outnumbering the 


other islands are strangers to Jamaica, and Jamaicans are faintly con- 
temptuous of “‘all those other little places.” 

But the economy of Jamaica is the chief reason for the reluctance 
of so many Jamaicans. In the six years that Manley has been in power 
Jamaica has developed its rich bauxite deposits and lured small in- 
dustries from Canada, Great Britain and the U.S. to the island by 
promising tax exemptions and long-term leases (LIFE International, 
July 20, 1959). To continue this economic development and honor its 
obligations, Jamaica must keep control of its own economy, not dele- 
gate it to a strong federal island government. This is the most potent 
argument of those who favor “‘going it alone.” 

Manley concurs on the need for control of the economy, but feels 
that it can be worked out within a loose federation. ‘‘In Trinidad,” 
he says, ‘‘there is the feeling, led by Williams, that all revenues must 
be controlled by a strong center. In Jamaica we feel that we must have 
absolute, strong and total control over income tax. I see no conflict 
in central unity on some points of mutual advantage and complete 
freedom at home where absolutely essential.” 

Dr. Eric Williams has conceded Manley’s point in conference. But 
Jamaicans twist a popular American advertising slogan, ‘‘Promise her 
anything, but give her Arpége,”’ to suggest that Williams will “‘prom- 
ise Manley anything to get him into the federation. Then watch out!” 

Many feel that federation will mean higher taxes; this comes at a 
time when the cost of living in Jamaica is at an all-time high, partic- 
ularly the cost of food, which most affects the man-in-the-cane-field. 
To cover a recent tiny pay rise for government workers, a new tax 
was levied on cigarets and liquors, even Jamaica-made rum, which 
led to such Jamaican cries as, ‘‘Why for Manley make poor man pay 
crazy price for him ver’ee own rum, mon!’ More substantial busi- 
nessmen share the fear that worldwide representation will mean high- 
er taxes. ‘‘Manley is a madman,” says one. ““That kind of money 
doesn’t grow on banana trees.”” To the argument of higher taxation 
Manley replies, ‘‘The supposed great cost of federation is very un- 
real. If the federation becomes independent collectively, Jamaica pays 
40% of all costs. If she becomes independent alone, she pays 100%.” 

But as he girded for a furious battle, Manley told Lire Corre- 
spondent Pegge Hlavacek, ‘‘I love a fight; I thrive on the fray.”’ Then, 
more seriously, he added, ‘‘One must have a sense of history or right 
timing. If] am right, I have an inevitable development on my side. Those 
who oppose federation cannot obstruct a moving pattern of history.” 





pro-federation faction two to one, the demonstrators 
carry signs with such slogans as ‘‘Charity begins at home.” 
They booed, sang ‘‘Manley, you mash up Jamaica.” 
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SEARCH FOR 
HEROD’S CITY 


In color photographs LIFE reports on an expe- 
dition to uncover the fabulous city of Caesarea, 
built by Herod the Great in the Holy Land and now 
covered by earth and sea. An article by Kenneth. 
MacLeish, a LIFE Senior Editor and amateur ar- 
chaeologist and diver, describes the underwater 
world in which he and other expedition mem- 
bers uncovered treasures of a once-great city. 
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Berlin: Explosive dilemma 
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‘Son et lumiere’ at Chantilly 
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THE LAKE AND CITY OF LUGANO VIEWED FROM THE FUNICULAR 


In Switzerland as in 87 lands its “The Best in the House” 


Why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Only e 2 quite like it. You can stay with it all evening 
Canadian Club has a distinctive flavor that cap- iff ?} long . . . in short ones before dinner, tall ones 
tures in one great whisky the lightness of scotch ome after. Canadian Club is made by Hiram Walker, 


. . > BY APPOINTMENT . . . . ? 
and the smooth satisfaction of bourbon. That’s — tower massry queen curse «distillers of fine whiskies for over 100 years. It’s 


SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB‘ WHISKY 


why no other whisky in all the world tastes HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED “The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS, WALKERVILLE, CANADA...DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 





When you pause-Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 


““CODA-COLA’” AND ““COKE?” ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE--MARKS OF THE CO LA COMPANY. 


DOUBLE YOUR FUN with bright, cheerful Coca-Cola at the party. Its lively lift and merry 
sparkle give you that refreshing new feeling. Any time, anywhere, enjoy its extra zest .. . the Fi for THE PAUSE 
cold crisp taste that deeply satisfies. Remember, Coca-Cola refreshes you best! ea? THAT REFRESHES 





